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THROUG : the generosity of Mr. Peter 
Widener the Free Public Library of Philadel- 
phia will receive his beautiful city residence to 
be used as a branch of the free library system 
and held as a memorial of his wife. The edifice 
will be suitably equipped for its use as a library 
and will be furnished with valuable paintings. 
The entire gift will amount to a million dollars. 
The philanthropy of Philadelphia has once 
more been signalized in a manner that reflects 
honor upon the generous donor, and confers 
lasting benefit upon the community in offering, 
for all time, to those people who most need 
help the permanent means to increase their 
happiness and to train their minds and extend 
their interest in the best that has been said and 
done in the world. Announcement is also made 
of the gift of one hundred thousand dollars by Mr. 
Thomas McKean to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as a contribution to the cost of the new 
law-buildings of the University. This generous 
gift marks the place the remodeled University 
has in the good will and affection of Philadel- 
phia. It is said that in Boston—such is the 
public spirit of its chief citizens—no one can 
die in good form without making valuable be- 
quests to its great institutions. Philadelphia al- 
ready rivals Boston in its public gifts, but with 
the difference that good Philadelphians do not 
wait for the last call before giving. 


Mr. STEAD, 
views,’ 


‘Review of Re- 
f ideas,—ideas that have at 
once a genuine value in the bettering of hu- 
manity and very often a great market value. 
Two of Mr. Stead’s latest ideas are a project to 
improve the teaching of the modern languages 
and a project to enable the masses of the people 
to read and own good literature. In the ‘Con- 
temporary Review’ for September, Mr. Stead 
describes his new system by which English boys 
and girls or adults learning French or German 
may engage in correspondence with French and 
German boys and girls learning English. The 
plan is simply this: the central organization 
undertakes to give addresses; the English boy 
writes to the French boy alternate letters in 
English and French, the French boy in reply 
writes alternate letters in French and English, 
and the two engage to correct each other’s mis- 
The direction of the system in Germany 
is entrusted to Professor Hartmann of Leipzig, 
in France to Professor Mielle, Draguignan, and 


of the London 
is a man of 
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takes. 
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M. Colin, editor of the ‘Revue Universitaire,’ 
Paris. The results of a year’s operations are 
striking. “Over two thousand young people 
in France and England,” says Mr. Stead, “are 
at this moment demonstrating every week to 
their own satisfaction and improvement ‘hat, 
while foreign exercises are ‘horrid,’ and letter- 
writing is ‘an awful bore,’ it is ‘great fun’ to 
substitute a letter to a foreign correspondent 
for the hated exercise.” 

Mr. Stead’s second idea is to offer the British 
public good literature in cheap form. He has 
issued during the last three years three series 
of penny books—about sixty-four pages in each 
book, bound in tough paper cover. The first 
series is devoted to the poets, and contains sixty 
numbers representative of English literature 
from Spenser and Shakspere to Bryant and 
Browning. These booklets are closely printed, 
furnished with brief introductions and occa- 
sional notes, and are in many respects superior 
to the ‘Bibliothek National, which may have 
suggested to Mr. Stead the idea of the English 
series. The second series consists of over eighty 
abridged novels; the third of “books for the 
bairns.” The marvelous thing about these little 
books is their enormous sale. Already over fif- 
teen million copies have been sold, chiefly of 
the first series. Matthew Arnold was told that 
in America he would find the railway conduc- 
tors and porters familiar with his books. This 
was no doubt a pardonable exaggeration to 
illustrate the splendid habit of reading preva- 
lent in the United States, a habit due almost 
altogether to the facilities for good reading 
afforded by the cheap libraries of reprints that 
every American is familiar with. It appears 
now that the people of Great Britain are be- 
coming likewise a nation of readers. With a 
penny edition of the best work of the English 
poets procurable at any railway station in Eng- 
land, we may regret that the American news 
agents have nothing to offer us in cheap form 
except, perhaps, illustrated papers that can 
scarcely be said to make for righteousness. 


In our issue of July of the current year, allu- 
sion was made to the spread of the university 
extension movement even to countries appar- 
ently so inaccessible to ideas of popular educa- 
tion as Russia. We are in receipt from the 
secretary of the Russian Committee of a report 
on the work of the Home Reading Committee 
of Moscow, the first Russian institution founded 
on the plan of the Oxford and Cambridge and 
the American Societies of University Exten- 
sion. This Moscow Committee consists of one 
hundred and fifty members, for the most part 
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professors and masters in the university and 
colleges of Moscow. Forced by the significant 
consideration, as the report reads, “that the 
conditions of Russian life do not allow,as would 
be desirable, the extension of local lectures to 
the country,” the Moscow Committee depends, 
for reaching the outside public, upon its syl- 
labi, which are graded to afford four annual 
courses of reading, corresponding to the courses 
of the Russian universities. The departments 
are likewise similar to the seven university de- 
partments: mathematics, physics and chemis- 
try, biology, philosophy, sociology and law, his- 
tory, literature. Already the syllabi of the 
courses for the first three years have been pub- 
lished, and closely resemble those which uni- 
versity extension has made us familiar with i 
this country. In order to give still more alaete 
and efficient guidance, the committee stands 
ready to examine the study papers, essays, an- 
swers of the readers, and to help them in what- 
ever difficulties they encounter in their read- 
ing. Thus, for a small fee of three roubles, 
the reader, whether in Warsaw or Vladivostok, 
Archangel or Taskent, is able to read systemati- 
cally under the guidance of university men 
throughout a four years’ course of study in the 
chief branches of a liberal education. The success 
attending the work of the Moscow Committee 
is evidenced by the enrolment of readers who 
at present number over one thousand, and by 
the syllabi which have been issued during the 
period of two years and a half to the number of 
forty thousand copies. 


Tne system of free popular lectures founded 
by the Board of Education of New York City, 
noted in our last issue, is, without doubt, the 
first step toward the realization of a new ideal 
of popular instruction of far-reaching impor- 
tance. The inadequacy of the education of the 
common schools to inform the people and im- 
press them with a sense of the duties of life and 
citizenship is the obvious reason for the new 
movement. On the one -hand, trained men, 
having sympathy with social amelioration, 
stand ready to help in any organized effort to 
advance the interest of the people. On the 
other hand, in every city and town, school 
buildings offer the very halls needed to bring 
together lecturers and audience—halls that 
have the associations of education, that are un- 
marked by sectarian differences, that are the 
property of the people, that are, in short, the 
best common meeting-places of citizens. At 
present, as Professor EK. J. James forcibly rep- 
resents, “the public school buildings in this 
country represent an enormous investment in 
capital, most of which, from an industrial point 
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of view, is lying idle most of the time. A school 
house is used for perhaps six hours a day, for 
not to exceed ten months in the year. The 
plant is, in a word, very much underworked. 
We must make a new departure. Every school 
house should be the centre of a system of adult 
education, as well as of infantile and youthful 
education. Every city school house ought to 
contain a large, well-equipped, well ventilated 
auditorium, able to take in of an evening, for 
purposes of further education and instruction, 
the parents of the children who attended it in 
the daytime.” What is true of city schools is 
likewise true of city churches, though in the 
present stage of public sectarian opinion it will 
be impossible as a rule to use these splendid 
edifices for the furtherance of human know]l- 
edge and culture. It is enough, for the present, 
that the schools will be put to adequate use. 
The first practical indication of the spread of 
the movement beyond New York comes to us 
from Chicago. Announcement has just b:-en 
made that the ee of Chicago, probably 
with the assistance of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity and some other organizations, expects 
to co-operate with the Chicago Board of Edu- 
eation in the delivery of free lectures to the 
people of Chicago. It is estimated that at least 
two hundred and fifty lectures will be given 
this vear in that city. It is hoped that the ex- 
periment will result in the cduitidiooan: of 
permanent centres for the delivery of lectures 
in the public school buildings situated in com- 
munities not included in the regular university 
extension system, especially in those communi- 
ties where people are not able to make special 
payment for extension courses. We commend 
the example of Chicago to the Superintendent 
of Public Schools and the Board of Public 
Education of Philadelphia. The organization 
of such a movement in Philadelphia would no 
doubt meet with the hearty co-operation of the 
American Society for University Extension and 
of the University of Pennsylvania which is 
operating tentatively in the field of public 
lectures. 


A REVIEW of the autumn publishing season 
prompts somewhat mournful thoughts, if we 
are tempted to try to find realized our hopes for 
the constant issue of great works. It is doubt- 
ful, despite the uncertain value of contempo- 
rary opinion, if the present season has wit- 
nessed the publication of one really great work. 
As a matter of fact we are at the end of a period 
and the chief duty of the present is to garner 
the last sheaves and talk about the harvest. 
Lord Tennyson’s memoir of his father, unsatis- 
factory as it is as original work, in that it fails 
to give us a picture of Tennyson the man, is yet 
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redeemed as a compilation by its wonderfully 
rich collection of the memories and critical 
judgments of contemporary thinkers and 
friends of the late laureate. We have as well 
an admirable collection of the letters of Mrs. 
Browning edited with biographical notes by 
Krederick G. Kenyon, which will perhaps give 
impulse to some one to write the much needed 
authoritative life of that eminent woman. The 
authoritative life of William Morris is still 
awaited, though Mr. Aylmer Vallance goes far 
towards supplying it in his sumptuous volume 
on Morris’s public life and activity and his 
work as an artist and designer. Two volumes 
of menfories, the ‘ Recollections’ of Aubrey de 
Vere and ‘Men I Have Known’ of Canon Farrar, 
are fascinating in the many interesting details 
they give of the eminent literary, theological 
and scientific personages with whom the man of 
letters and the great churchman have been 
familiar. Sir Joshua Fitch’s “Thomas and 
Matthew Arnold’ is noteworthy. The life of 
Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Justin McCarthy points 
likewise to the close of a political era. In this 
connection the collection of Mr. Gladstone’s 
last essays, issued under the title of ‘Later 
Gleanings,’ may be mentioned. In poetry we 
have seen editions of the collected works of Mr. 
Austin Dobson, of Sir Lewis Morris, and of Mr. 
Meredith. Mr. The »dore Watts-Dun- 
ton has issued a volume of selections. Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson continues his “penny blast of pur- 
ple thunder” anent the Armenian question in 
‘The Year of Shame.’ On this side of the At- 
lantie Mr. Stedman puts forth twenty years of 
his poetical work in ‘Poems Now First Col- 
lected,’ Miss Harriet Prescott Spofford has a 
volume of poems, and Mr. Carman has added 
to his reputation by ‘ Ballads of Lost Haven.’ 

The novel flourishes perennially green. The 
old favorite authors are at hand with new 
wares: Mr. Blackmore with ‘Dariel,” Mr. 
Henry James with ‘What Maisie Knew,’ Mr. 
George MacDonald with ‘Salted with Fire,’ Mr. 

Kipling with ‘Captains Courageous,’ Miss Mur- 
free with ‘ The Juggler’ and ‘ The Young Moun- 
taineers,’ Clark Russell with ‘Two Captains.’ 
‘The Christian’ of Mr. Hall Caine is the best 
abused and best read novel of the season. With 
the publication of ‘St. Ives’ we have the first 
but last published of the two works that occu- 
pied the last days of Louis Stevenson. From 
Henryk Sienkiewicz we have under the title 
of ‘Let Us Follow Him’ the story that gave 
rise to ‘Quo Vadis.’ The chief interest in 
science to-day lies in sociology, which is absorb- 
ing very largely the thought formerly devoted 
to ethics. Dr. Wilcox’s ‘Study of City Govern- 
ment,’ Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘American Ideals, Pro- 
fessor Nash’s ‘Genesis of the Social Conscience,’ 
Professor Mathews’s ‘The Social Teaching of 
Jesus’ are representative works. 


George 
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Jean Ingelow. 


When Tennyson died, when Morris and 
Stevenson, Lowell and Holmes laid their pens 
down for the last time, there was such a sense 
of activity arrested, of immediate loss, that we 
look even yet for this to be made good to us. 
Far different, however, is the feeling with re- 
gard to the English poetess recently deceased. 
Her death seems rather the loss of an earlier 
generation who read her novels and memorized 
her verse which the younger of us, to whom 
much richer treasures of literature have fallen, 
have never cared to con or peruse. It is 
partly because of the years that have ‘elapsed 
since Miss Ingelow’s period of publication, 
partly because of her own extreme reticence in 
reference to the facts of her life, that the pub- 
lie came almost to forget that this winning 
poetess, though mute in song, was living with 
us still. Yet by the large circle of friends to 
whom she had endeared herself as much by her 
warm heart and quick sympathy as by her lit- 
erary gifts, the death of Jean Ingelow was most 
keenly felt. Until recent years when failing 
health made seclusion necessary, her home was 
the resort of nearly every writer of note, Amer- 
ican as well as English. Many of the poor 
profited, too, by the hospitality offered in the 
little house at Kensington, for it was her habit 
for years to entertain semi-weekly, some twelve 
indigent persons who had just left a London 
hospital. And so it was, that living, rather 
than writing, a message of goodwill and char- 
ity to all, she passed quietly out of the world 
which she had done her part to make better. 

It was not far from the sea she loved so well 
that Jean Ingelow was born in 1820, in a large 
house on the outskirts of the English Boston— 
the place was called Southend. At the back of 
the house was a garden and then the river, 
where the swell of the tide, the sound of her 
own steps on the wharves as the water washed 
against the piles afforded her as a child the 
utmost delight, especially when the sun shone 
and the water seen through the cracks was 
glittering below. Her nurse was a sailor’s 
widow, and as she talked constantly in the 
children’s presence of storms and wrecks, their 
earliest sense of tragedy came to be connected 
with the sea. Little wonder, then, that in de- 
scribing the sea, there is always distinguishable 
a mournful note in Jean Ingelow’s writing. 

One anecdote that the author has related of 
her early childhood well illustrates her 
nature. “I used to feel how dull it must be 
for the pebbles in the causeway to be obliged 
to lie still and only see what was round about. 
When I walked out with a little basket for 
putting flowers in, I used sometimes to pick up 
a pebble or two and carry them on to have a 
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change; then at the furthest point of the walk, 
turn them out, not doubting that they were 
pleased to have a new view.” In these early 
days, she gives evidence also of sensitiveness in 
the matter of cadence and rhyme, for at any 
sacrifice of sense she would alter the hymns and 
verses taught her, to make the rhyme “go 
right.” In short it would seem that the 
author’s plaintive comment, “I was meant to be 
more original than the creature I afterwards 
became,”’—was not without justification, as well 
as her warning thereby deduced, against too 
requiar teaching for children of tender age. 
When she concludes, however, that with scrip- 
tural instruction, a mastery of the “three R’s,” 
possibly some knowledge of history, and a fair 
acquaintance with French, the education of the 
average girl should be deemed complete, we 
are again conscious of the gap between the 
views of her generation and those of to-day. 
The child grew to womanhood in pleasant 
surroundings and in an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and taste. Not being of 
genius, it was not until 1850 that she published 
her first volume of verse, bearing the old-world 
title——*A Rhyming Chronicle of Incidents and 
Feelings. This was issued anonymously and 
made no impression. Her next volume in 1863, 
‘Poems by Jean Ingelow,” brought immediate 
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recognition, possibly because ot the dearth ot 
1 


really good English verse just at this time, but 


largely because of their undeniable charm and 
quaint simplicity. In a month her fame was 
made, and hundreds of letters, from the United 
States even more than from the home-land, 
gave evidence of the warm and generous ad- 
miration of the public. And this recognition 
came not only from the reading public at large 
but from such men as Lowell, Tennyson, 
Holmes, and Ruskin. ‘The Story of Doom and 
Other Poems’ followed in 1867, but proved less 
attractive, while her last publication in the six- 
ties, ‘Mopsa the Fairy” was a charming fantasy 
containing only occasional bits of poetry. 

The seventies introduce Miss Ingelow to the 
public as a novelist, ‘Off the Skelligs’ appearing 
in 1872, ‘Fated to be Free’ in 1875, ‘Sarah de 
Berenger’ in 1880, and ‘Don John’ in 1881. 
To complete the list, we add ‘Stories Told to a 
Child, and ‘Studies for Stories’ the latter of 
thich reveals the systematie way in which 
Miss Ingelow set to work to write fiction. 

As often happens with those who write eas- 
ily, Miss Ingelow’s work wears the characteris- 
tics of improvisation;—generalization in de- 
scription of scenery and in delineation of senti- 
ments and emotions; genuine and sincere ex- 
pression of thought marked alike by lack of af- 
fectation and deen insight: freshness and spon- 
taneity, but not always force or polish. In her 


| novels we grow impatient with the coy develop- 
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ment of the plot or its unsatisfactory solution. 
‘Fated to be Free’ is illustrative of both these 
defects. The grave problem of the relations 
between necessity and free will is here intro- 
duced and Valentine in nee the action cen- 
tres, though easy-going and inclined to drift as 
circumstances urge, is placed in a_ position 
where he must definitely refuse an 
attractive inheritance, but one against which 
his own father had warned him. Why the 
warning should have been given and wherefore 
the consequence of Valentine’s disregarding it 
fell heavily upon his even the 
reader is never privil eged to know, except by 
inference. 


accept or 


early years, 


Thus the book fails in dramatic 
effect despite its decided charm of picturesyue- 
ness, its bright incidents of mirthful, boister- 
and its vivid delineation of un- 
ostentatious English life. 

In ‘Sarah de Berenger,’ 


concede cleverne Ss in plot 


ous childhood, 


likewise, though we 


-conception, and still 


more in the skill 
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a mother assisted by many apparently 
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which represents the 
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after all, with rather doubt 
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success, since, though tne obje it ga 


ease and comfort, the uncertainty 
surrounds their birth, 
many disagreeabl 
of Miss lngelow’s novels Wi ci 
chinery at 
which 


sequi nce 


conjyectures, 


work in the progression of the story, 
suggests limitation in 
dramatic subtlety in interweaving separate 
threads of narrative. Clean and wholesome, 
charming in their domesticity ae 1 the con- 
scientious portraval of the Eng sh "eet -loving 
even sparkling at times in relating dis- 

between children or the Sper g 
among servants, Miss Ingelow’s novels derive 
their chief interest from the studies they pre- 
sent of commonplace and everyday folk with 
their homely accessories and from the narration 
of those unexciting events which come within 
the range of ordinary experience. 

In her poetry, where she is at her best, Miss 
Ingelow has been likened to Longfellow, 
though the comparison fails when applied at 
all closely. Like Longfellow she most often 
narrates in verse and the tendency to point a 
moral is frequently to be noticed. Yet her 
range in story-telling is necessarily limited by 
her narrow experiences, while Longfellow’s 
scholarship and extensive travels gave at once 
a variety to his diction and a diversity to his 
tales which are wanting to the English poetess. 
Briefly, then, Miss Ingelow’s popularity as a 
singer is most due to the clear pathetic notes in 
which she voices the moan of the sea, or the 
gentle sliding of the river seen far across dap- 
pled meadows, or the dirge for the fisherman 
whom the sea has claimed for its own. These 
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are repeated again and again and in all of her 
poems that we count the best—‘Requiescat in 
Pace, ‘High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire,’ ‘Divided, the mother’s plaintive song in 
the ‘Supper at the Mill” and even in ‘Songs of 
Seven” The other dominant chord in her 
verse, that of quiet content and restful sym- 
pathy, is heard in her ‘Songs with Preludes,’ 
where we are told: 
“It is a comely fashion to be glad, 
Joy is the grace we say to God;”’ 
called 
which we take 
whose heart was 
if not always great, 


or it rings pleasantly out in the sonnet 
‘Failure’ with the quoting of 
leave of an author 
ever warm and whose word, 


present 


was ever gracious 
FAILURE. 

We are much bound to them that do succeed; 
But, in a more pathetic sense, are bound 
To such as fail. They all our loss expound; 
They comfort us for work that will not speed, 
And life—itself a failure. Ay, his deed, 
Swee test in story, who the dusk profound 
Of Hades flooded with entrancing sound, 
Music’s own tears, was failure. Doth it read 
Therefore the worse? Ah, no! so much to dare 
He fronts the regnant Darkness on its throne:— 
So much to do: imp vetuous even there, 
He pours out love’s disconsolate sweet moan— 
He wins: but few for that his deed recall: 
its power is in the look which costs him all. 


JENNETTE ATWATER STREET. 


nae to Dead Economists; I. 

To the Reverend Thomas Robert Malthus. 

Honored Sir: Your philosophic indifference 
empty praise and the emptier r dispraise 
of your contemporaries; your unvarying candor 
and ardent pursuit of truth; and your unre- 
lenting desire “to improve the condition and 
increase the happiness of the lower classes of 
society” warrant us in believing, dear Master, 
that wherever your spirit now dwell, the shafts 
of obloquy which still assail you can never dis- 
turb your blessed serenity. The vulgar who 
have never read your ‘Essay’ still believe that 
you decried marriage, that you would have 
willingly doomed the human family to a future 
of want and misery, and that Southey fairly 
represented your doctrine when he fatuously 
said of it that it taught that “God makes men 
and women faster than he can feed them.” As 
in your lifetime so now, your work excites not 
only the gratuitous slander of the ignorant, but 
the virulent choler of the dreamer whose 
“beautiful fabric of imagination vanishes at the 
severe touch of truth;” and whose chagrin vents 
itself as of old in the cry that your “doctrine 
parries the demand for reform, and shelters 
selfishness from question and from conscience 
by the interposition of an inevitable necessity,” 
furnishing “a philosophy by which Dives as he 
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feasts can shut out the image of Lazarus who 
faints with hunger at his door.” 

I shall however forbear to speak farther 
discordant voices, for could you 
your former activ- 
ity, you would, I am_ persuaded, delight 
most of all to learn, not that you had 
escaped calumny but that you had aided 
vate and to improve the condition of the labor- 
1 shall try therefore to recount first 
of all the impress you made upon the current 
thought of your age, and thereafter to weigh 
your scientific and philosophic achievements in 
the light of later investigation and criticism. 

Your solemn strains caught the ear of your 
generetion when your first ‘Fssay on the Prin- 
Population’ appeared in 1798, mainly 
cious mouth- 


lready begun 


oi these 


revisit these scenes of 


to ele- 


ing poor. 


ciple o 
because — became the uncons 
piece of the Zeitgeist which had 

“uncharter'd 
nd longed for some charm 
to stay “the weary strife of frail humanity.” 
At this late day we better than you 
could in yours how the older generation (most 
your own father) was 
distressed and astonished at the turn of the tid 


nion. ‘y had basked in the freedom 


to tire of the freedom” of the 


French Revolution, a 
can see 


2 22 
admirably typi 


of a warm day. They had dreamed 


pleasant 
dreams and seen fair visions. ‘Forward’ rang 
the voices then,” and the gospel according to 
Rousseau had been 
and of universal social 
The propaganda this faith in England 
had been entrusted largely to your antagonist 
William a fam in your day chiefly 
for his revolutionary political speculations, and 
chiefly in ours for having been the father-in- 
law of the immortal Shelley. When therefore 
you entered the lists of 
+ 
i 


controversy, and flung 
your shining spear full u 


gospel of unlimited hope 


salvation. 


9 the shield of God- 
win, the growing but still latent host of social 
conservatism which had just been robbed by 
death of its great champion Burke, hailed you 
with acclaim, and made a watchword of your 
principle of population. To Godwin’s ‘Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice, “the ablest and 
best known statement of the doctrine of equal- 
ity,” and “the first text-book of the philosoph- 
ical radicals,” you had made crushing retort. 
The “gorgeous palaces” of sans-culotte happi- 
ness and immortality, as well as the “solemn 
temples” of Gallic truth and virtue dissolved 
“like the baseless fabric of a vision” 
your sharp insistence that “the pressure of dis- 
tress on this great part of the community 
(to wit, the lower classes) is an evil so deeply 
seated that no human ingenuity can reach i 
and that, “hard as it may appear in indiviacen) 
instances, dependent poverty ought to be held 
disgraceful.” Instead of denouncing the well- 
to-do for their oppression, you scourged them 


before 
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for their pauper-breeding charity; and instead 
of telling the poor that they were the victims 
of the established order of property and gov- 
ernment, you sharply admonished them to ac- 
cuse no man falsely and to be content with 
their wages. 

The field had been made ready for the sow- 
ing of this seed of truth and soberness, but you 
cannot be denied the merit of strewing the seed 
broadcast with the master hand. 
Your theory of population, as you 
readily avowed, was not so much a new dis- 
covery, as it was an effective ion of an 
old principle, and it is to the attractive style 
of your ‘Essay’ of 1798 that we must attribute 
in a large part attention you com- 
manded and influence you 

» fragments in your work, sir, 
read without being forcibly 
Lueretius 


swee)) ol a 


} 
apvstract 


applicat 


beneficent 


struck with their resemblance to 
their sublimity:— 

animal and vegetable king- 
seeds of life 
and liberal hand. 
sparing in the 


in point of 
“Through the 
scattered the 


dom, nature has 


he most Y | — 


necessary to rear 
existence contained in 
ample food, and ample 
to expand in, would fill millions of worlds 
» course of a few thousand years. Neces- 
1g aw of nature, 
ed bounds 
of animals 
law. And 


any effort of reason, 


all-] e rvadir 


> of man cannot, | 
from it.” 


Or, take again your parallel to the Lueretian 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus aquora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem;— 


“A man who is born into a world already 
he cannot get subsistence from his 


sarents, on whom he } and if 


possessed, if 
has a just demand, 
want his labor, has no claim 
of right to the smallest portion of food, and, in 
fact, has no business to be where he is. At 
nature’s mighty feast there is no vacant cover 
for him. She tells him to be gone, and will 
quickly execute her own orders, if he does not 
work upon the compassion of some of her 
cuests. If up and make room 
for him, other- intruders immediately appear 
demanding the same favor. The report of 
provision for all who come, fills the hall with 
To claimants. The order and ee 
the feast is disturbed, the plenty that before 
aa is changed into scarcity, and the happi- 
ness of the guests is destroyed by the spectacle 
of misery and de pendence in every part of the 
hall, and by the clamorous importunity of 
those who are justly enraged at not finding the 
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provision which they had been taught to ex- 
pect. The guests learn too late their error, in 
counteracting those strict orders to all in- 
truders, issued by the great mistress of the 
feast, who, wishing that all her guests should 
have plenty, and knowing that she could not 
provide for unlimited numbers, humanely re- 
fused to admit fresh comers when her table was 
already full.” Who but you, sir, has ever 
drawn so graphic and so desperately absorbing 
a picture of “those unluck Vv persons who in the 
great lottery of life have drawn a blank?” I 
for one am free to confess my regret that you 
f.lt yourself constrained in the later and fuller 
editions of your ‘ to curb your allegorical 
fancy, and to forego those imaginative fligh 
which you were so well able to sustain. Indeed, 
sir, 1f I may say it with reverence, as your 
for the betterment of society grew 
brighter, your style grew 
Singularly enough, too, 
after 


ne theory ol 


1. ; 
MmSsa\ 


hopes 
steadily 
while you 


worse. 
strove 
increasingly 
t 
to accompany it 
Ing remark 1t to do aw 


apparent imputation on the goodness 


h soug!] 


ifested to 
warrants one in 


crowing 


¢ indifference you man 
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; 1lowever, believ- 
that your interest, could you return to us, 
yuld mainly centre in the judgment succeed- 
ing generations have passed on your principle 
therefore I shi 
Without stopping 
to recount the unvarying opposition which it 
has encountered at the hands of the socialists 
from Godwin down to Marx, George, and 
Bellamy, it is rather noteworthy to record that 
there is surprisingly little unanimity of crit- 
ical opinion with regard to your theory even 
The acute Mr. 
Bagehot concluded that between the earlier and 
later editions of your ‘Essay’ there was a great 
l earlier essay against God- 


‘orm, 


— ; 
ol populati ion. To this topic 


pass with 


among conservative economists. 


culf fixed; that the 
win’s dream of human perfectibility “was con- 
clusive as an argument, only it was based on 
untrue facts; in its second form it was based on 
true facts but it was inconclusive as an argu- 
ment.” The penetrating Mr.Cannan avers that 
the logical basis on which your ori; _ struc- 
ture was raised is - 1e alleged increase of popu- 
lation and food in their respective geometrical 
and arithmetical "ilo and that deprived of 
this support “the ‘Essay on the Principle of 
Population’ falls to the ground as an argument, 
and remains only a chaos of facts collected to 
illustrate the effects of laws which do not 
exist.” Professor Fetter, with ica masterly 
work on population you would certainly have 
been delighted, thinks to find the essence of 
your theory in your declaration that the “only 
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true criterion of a real and permanent increase 
in the population of any country, is the in- 
crease of the means of subsistence.” Accord- 
ing to him you made variations in the food sup- 
ply at once the index and the efficient cause of 
variations in numbers. ‘This idea he shows 
pretty conclusively is unsubstantiated by facts. 
To tell the truth, sir, you fare best at the hands 
of those writers who while adopting your prac- 
tical conclusions, have amended your logic, or 
put in its place a logic of their own. The law 
of diminishing returns was used effectively by 
Stuart Mill to buttress your somewhat shaky 
theoretical structure, and most Malthusians 
since his day have followed his example and 
have adopted this line of defence. Perhaps the 
best modern statements of your position are 
Professor Marshall’s and Professor Hadley’s 
If you will pardon a somewhat cumbrous 
I will venture to explain why your 
principle of population inadequate to 
meet the requirements of a scientific theory of 
the subject Supp ose, sir, that the following 
problem i mechanics were set:—given, the 
position of a billiard a upon a table of known 
dim nsions, the energy of the original impact 
mparted to the ball. the original direction of 
the ba II's moti ‘ity of the cushions, 


Ps ‘fri ‘tion; determine the 
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course the ball would traverse and its final posi- 
The following answer is returned: 
» diagonal of the table is the maximum 
ice the ball can traverse without change 
direction; second, the ball will travel in a 
aight line so long as no obstacle interferes; 
obstacles that will interfere are the 
cushions and the other balls on the table. 
propositions are all indisputable, but 
they are not to the point. Similarly when the 
modern theory of population asks what are the 
causes on which numerical variations in pope- 
lation depend, the answers you return are that: 
First, population is necessarily limited by 
the means of subsistence; second, population 
invariably increases, where the means of sub- 
sistence increase, unless prevented by some 
very powerful and obvious checks; third, these 
checks, and the checks which express the su- 
perior power of population, and keep its effects 
on a level with the means of subsistence, are 
all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and 
misery.” 

These replies are all demonstrably true, but 
they comprise a distressingly vague theory of 
population. I am afraid therefore that it must 
be conceded that Mr. Cannan is right in his 
contention that those who were convinced by 
you “that food cannot be increased so fast as 
an unchecked population were convinced sim- 
ply because” you “succeeded in giving them a 

vague general impression that this is usually 
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true,” and not because you had deduced the 
proposition from any ascertained facts. 

1 cannot doubt, sir, that your failure to fur- 
nish a definitive theory of population will 
weigh but lightly with you, when you consider 
that your arguments were at all events effective 
in bringing about, even before your death, the 
repeal of the most obnoxious features of the 
old Poor Law. Whether you have satisfied the 
critics of later generations can matter but lit- 
tle after all, seeing that you convinced the men 
of your day that legal out-door relief bred the 
pauperism it was powerless to banish, and that 
“the way of vigor was at once the way of jus- 
tice, of mercy, and of self-interest.” Could the 
masses of England but really appreciate what 
you have rescued them from, they would rise 
up and call you blessed, and the happiness of a 
nation is more than a recompense for the 
critic’s contumely and the * time.” 

Of you, dear , we cannot take leave 
without some mention of the true regard with 
which your and virtues inspire us, 
apart altogether from your noble work. Those 
idyllic pen-pictures of your academic retreat 
where Miss Martineau and many another choice 
spirit found in you a “grave and gentle 
are more than enough to banish from our mind 
the coarse flings of Cobbett and ilk. 
Hardly amidst the shades can you have found 
a more entrancing than your former 
home at Haileybury which Jeffrey has painted 
for us, “a little bit of smooth lawn sloping to 
a bright in which old weeping willows 
are dipping their hair, and rows of young pear 
trees admiring their blooming faces. Indeed, 
there was never such a flash of shadowing high- 
hanging flowers as we have around us; and 
almost all, as it happens, of that pure, silvery, 
snowy, bridal tint. There are 
young horse-chestnuts with flowers half a yard 
long, fresh, full-clustered white lilacs, tall 
Guelder roses, broad-spreading pear and cherry 
trees, low thickets of blooming sloe, and crowds 
of juicy-looking detached thorns quite covered 
with their fragment May-flowers, half open, 
like ivory filigree, and half shut like Indian 
pearls, and all so fresh and dewy since the 
milky showers of yesterday; and resounding 
with nightingales, and thrushes, and skylarks, 
shrilling high up, overhead, among the dazzling 
slow- sailing clouds.” It is in such scenes that 
we love to picture you with your friend 
Ricardo. Let me in closing but recall his last 
message to you,—“And now, my dear Malthus, 
I have done. Like other disputants, after 
much discussion we each retain our own opin- 
ions. These discussions, however, never influ- 
ence our friendship. I should not like you 
more than I do if you agreed in opinion with 
me.” W. M. D. 
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Books. 


Shakspere’s London.* 


It would be difficult to find a more attractive 
title for a book than this. The London of 
Shakspere, with its crowded gabled houses, its 
narrow, winding streetways, its garish 
and hospitable inns and ordinaries; “ 
streaming Thames” flowing by palaces and fra- 
grant gardens, and laden with stately barges 
and swarming with busy wherries; the swagger- 
ing gallant displaying his velvet-lined cloak at 
the theatre or in the aisle of St. Paul’s, quar- 
relsome apprentices rushing forth in scores to 
the cry of “clubs,” the portly magistrate in 
scarlet , the decayed debtor begging 
at the gr ating of his prison—these and many 
other pictures recur to the mind with the 
thought of Shakspe re’s London. It is not a lit- 
tle strange that the place with which we invari- 
ably associate Shakspere is the place of his 
birth and not the scene of his long and 
cessful career as a manager and playwright. 
The associations of Shakspere with Stratford 
are tangible; for there is the house in which 
he lived, the school which he may have 
tended, and the church in which repose his 
bones. Not such are Shakspere’s associations 
with London. Driven to the city like many a 
country lad by the necessity of making a liveli- 
hood, London became to Shakspere a foster- 
mother, none the less dear though stern of fea- 
ture; and it was from London that Shakspere 
drew his experience of life and the materials of 
his art. The simplicity of Stratford life could 
never have evolved a world poet. It was the 
happy conjunction of a fertile genius with sur- 
rounding circumstances and conditions of pe- 
culiar potency for the production of dramatic 
literature which brought to perfection the mar- 
velous result. Hence, although the most dili- 
gent antiquarian research has only determined 
one locality (the precinct of St. Helen’s, Bish- 
opgate) of which we may affirm that it was once 
the London home of Shakspere, the interest 
which attaches to Shakspere’s life in London 
is abiding because Shakspere is par excellence 
the poet of Elizabethan metropolitan life. 

Mr. Ordish points out with much distinct- 
ness the contrast between the London of Eliza- 
beth and “the distinctive town-life which we 
associate with the London of to-day.” We are 
reminded that “the whole of what is now the 
county of London was then open country,” and 
that the forest of Arden might be realized on 
the heights of Hampstead or Highgate. The 
city was in many parts a continual succession 
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*Shakespeare’s London: A Study of London in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth.’ By T. Fairman Ordish, 
F. 8. A. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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of gardens, and its size, less than a quarter that 
of Philadelphia, was such that it enjoyed a 
more perfect intermingling of town and rural 
life than many a provincial English market- 
town can show to-day. On the other hand, 
after Sir Thomas Gresham’s founding of the 
Royal Exchange in 1566, London became more 
and more important as a centre of commerce, 
and was thus knit closely to the outer world. 
There was little need for Shakspere to journey 
to Venice to observe Italian life, as some of the 
older critics thought he actually did, when the 
court of his own sovereign was Italianate in its 
dress, 


might 


its manners, and its literature. 


Shakspere 
have met an 


Cassio at- 
tached and his 
studies for Shylock or Tubal may well have 
been pursued in Lombard street or on the £x- 
change itself. 

After a “general view,” 
is introduce 
tures of Eliz 


siders mi 


lachimo or a 


to one of the foreign legations, 


in which the reader 
the chief topographical] fea- 
an London, Mr. Ordish con- 

aces which are suggested 
in the text of Shakspere’s plays, or which have 
been fastened on certain scenes by persistent 
theatrical tradition. It is well known that 
neither in the quartos nor in the early folio 
editions of Shakspere do we find the locus of 
the scene indicated as in the later editions. 
Thus, the play of ‘King John’ opens in the 
royal palace, an inference plainly derivable 
from the entry of the king and his attendant 
nobles, but not indicated in the original texts. 
It is a general, but not a universal, custom in 
Elizabethan plays to put a hint of the scene in 
the mouth of one of the speakers first on the 
Sicilia and Bohemia are thus set forth 
at the opening of ‘The Winter’s Tale, we hear 
of “the Athenian youth” in the first few lines 
of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream, of Vienna 
as early in ‘Measure for Measure, and of Mes- 
sina in the second line of ‘Much Ado.’ In other 
cases we are left much in doubt. “A desert,” or 
“open place,” and “a cavern, in the middle 
a boiling cauldron,” are appropriate stage di- 
rections of places for the witches of ‘Macbeth,’ 
but Shakspere did not pen them. 

In his discussion of this subject Mr. Ordish 
refers more than once to the reported total ab- 
sence of movable scenes in Elizabethan thea- 
tres, quoting with approval the term “drama of 
rhetoric,” which has heen for this reason ap- 
plied to the plays of this age. The applicabil- 
ity of that term of all work need not concern us 
Despite general opinion, and even in the 
face of the contemporary sketch of the interior 
of the Swan Theatre, so many times reproduced 
and so often commented on since its discovery 
in the library of the University of Utrecht a 
few years since, it is difficult to believe that the 
plays of Shakspere were staged without some 
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of the many theatrical devices for scenic effect 
which were well known to his age. In the ac- 
counts of the Master of the Revels at Court 
there are frequent entries for materials which 
were used for theatrical scenery in all but the 
strictest modern construction of that term. 
Thus a property maker is not only paid for 
curtains and for wires on which to hang them, 
but under the year 1574 we hear of canvas, 
“el ells at xviijd the ell Imployed upon the 
howses and propertyes made for players at 
Christmas, Twelftyde, ete.”; and later of a pay- 
ment for “ilij Lodes of Tymber for the Rock 
(wch Mr. Rosse made for my L. of Leicesters 
mens playe) & for other frames for plaers 
howses.” Elsewhere, under thesame date, there is 
actually an entry for “long boordes for the 
stere (steering) of a clowde,’ which would seem 
to indicate that even the modern device for set- 
ting and shifting scenes was well known long 
before Shakspere began his career. : 

The author emphasizes the infiuence of the 
Masque, with its conventional disguise and alle- 
gory, upon the drama of the day. It is proba- 
ble that plays like ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ had 
in their day a direct reference to contemporary 
happenings which no modern investigation can 
fully explain. They were plays of the class of 
Lyly’s ‘Endimion’ and Peele’s ‘Arraignment of 
Paris,’ beautiful in themselves, absorbingly in- 
teresting to an audience with a natural taste 
for allegorical literature and familiar with 
the current events and the personages con- 
cealed under artistic symbolism. As Shakspere 
developed, he rose superior to this convention, 
and substituted for an enjoyment mixed with 
the gratification of unraveling enigmas the 
pure pleasure which the drama can give in its 
combined fidelity to truth and in its ideal trans- 
figuration of life. But although Shakspere 
dealt radically with his subject in its main- 
springs, he suffered the things which could not 
impair his plan to remain, and scorned to 
change except where change was imperative. 
Hence many of the comedies, though breathing 
the air of England, are laid as to scene in what- 
ever locality the original story or play may have 
whilst the characters, thoroughly 
English at heart, walk the boards under sono- 
Italian titles. The whole matter was a 
little convention between the playwright and 
his auditors, and deceived no one but the critic 
writing in cold blood two centuries after. It is 
typical of the contrasted natures of Shakspere 
and his greatest contemporary in dramatic writ- 
ing, Ben Jonson, that while the latter found it 
necessary, upon a republication of ‘Every Man 
in His Humour, to change the scene from 
Florence to London, and the personages from 
Lorenzo. Prospero, and Thorello to Old Know- 
ell, Wellbred, and Kitely, Shakspere should 


suggested, 


rous 
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never have shown 
these matters. 

Mr. Ordish’s chief authority is the indispen- 
sable ‘Survey’ of John Stow, with an occasional 
reference to Camden, Hentzner’s ‘Travels,’ and 
to many modern antiquarians. In a chapter on 
‘Nature and London,’ John Gerard’s ‘Herball,’ 
published in 1597, is laid under heavy requisi- 
tion. Gerard was the superintendent of the 
gardens of Lord Burleigh in the Strand and 
likewise at Theobald’s in Hertfordshire, whither 
both Elizabeth and James journeyed when “in 
progress.” He was also an enthusiastic collec- 
tor of plants, and a lucky habit of exactitude in 
noting the precise spot in which many of his 
specimens were found has handed down to us 
much circumstantial knowledge of the environs 
of the London of Shakspere. Of a new species 
of crowfoot Gerard remarks: “It chanced that 
walking in the fielde, next unto the Theater by 
London, in company of a worshipfull marchant 
named Master Nicholas Lete, I founde one of 
this kinde with double flowers, which, before 
that time, I had not seene.” “Wild clarie, or 
oculus Christi,’ he tells us elsewhere, is to be 
found “especially in the fields of Holburne, 
neere unto Graies Inne.” As to some of these 
localities Mr. ¢ innocent flights 
of fancy. At the thought of Shakspere and 
Seninempten in the shaded walks of Lincoln’s 
mm, he breaks forth: “Here may the poet have 
read to his lordship a fresh sheaf of ‘Sonnets’ 
to an accompaniment by feathered 
aloft in the trees, while bees hummed busily in 
the flowe 


rs around them, and butterflies—un- 
decimated yet by the lepidopterist 


and collector 
—darted hither and their varied hues 
brilliant in the sunshine.’ 

A few slips may be notic The inference, 
on p. 38, that the play of John Oldcastle’ 
was acted nrior to ‘He nry Iv? fs not warranted, 
internal evidence of the former play 


written i li- 


the slightest concern for 


rdish takes little 


songsters 
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lain y point s to its having beet 
of the success of S! Kspere *g 
drams; and. surely the statement that the 
foundation of ‘As You Like It’ is “a ballad be- 
longing to the Robin Hood epos” i manner 
v in need of revision. 
suspected that Mr. Ordish is better 
) student of 


of putting things singular] 
It may he 
equipped as an antiquary 
literature, 

about his hook 
that it seems ungracious to 


than as a 
although he has eontrived to throw 
so pleasing an air of sincerity 

find fault with it. 
adequately in- 
dexed, and embellished with an excellent re- 
production of Vieher’s View of London in 
1616 and other appropriate illustrations. 

’ Fetrx E. ScHELLING. 


‘he work iz a} —— ‘ly printed, 


Love in truth shows itself in our knowing how to 
find and value the good in everything.—Goethe. 
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Ibsen on His Merits.* 


This volume is the work of two writers, Sir 
Edward Russell and Mr. Perey Cross Standing. 
The former’s share consists of a lecture deliv- 
ered at University College, Liverpool, and the 
latter’s of a series of disconnected articles ap- 
parently collected for the purpose of making 
this book. The almost inevitable consequences 
of collaboration, if such it may be called, are 
very apparent. The two parts are not welded 
together. Neither has enough substance to 
make it much more than a brochure, but what 
of that? Bind the two under one cover and, in 
these days of “making” who is there to 
say that they are not a book? 

Apart from this, however, it is a disappoint- 
ing book. It does not cover the whole ground, 
its quality is unequal, and its title raises expec- 
tations that its contents do not satisfy. Writers 
on Ibsen have been largely of two classes, those 
who idolize him or those who curse him. To 
old-fashioned readers, who desire only the truth 
of the matter as far as human endeavors may 
attain it, both are highly unsatisfactory. ‘To 
them such a titl ‘Ibsen on His Merits’ raises 
hopes that hans thes will find at least a calm 
and dispassionate examination of Ibsen’s work, 
a sympathetic appreciation of his —— and a 
frank recognition of his defects. In Sir Edward 
Russell’s portion of the work these hopes are 
realized, but in Mr. Standing’s they are ‘rudely 
dashed. His work is made up of six or seven 
chapters strung together with hardly any pre- 
tence at artistic sequence Even within t 
limits of a single chapter there is in some cases 
a mélange of material that indicates hasty, 
not crude, workmanship. This could 
looked if the substance of his work were | 
and if its spirit did not belie the promise of its 
title. Fore xainple, one of the seven chay ters is 
an attack on the dramatic critics of the Lon- 
According to Mr. Standing these 
gentlemen do not appreciate Ibsen’s plays ! 
cause “their intellects are scarcely of the calibre 
suited to grapple with such moving 
as those therein attacked.” If one may 
the calibre of Mr. Standing’s intellect by its pro- 
duct as exhibited in this volume one may be 
pardoned f ‘or thinking that Mr. me scott, 
for example, is at least quite as capable of 
estimating Ibsen’s work as Mr. Percy Cross 
Standing. But whether or not this be so, Mr. 
Standing’s opinion on the point adds nothing 
to our knowledge of Ibsen. It is true that Mr. 
Standing appears to better advantage in other 
passages, but the one quoted is certainly an in- 
dication of the spirit of idol-worship which per- 
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vades his work and which must be distasteful to 
many ardent admirers of Ibsen. On the whole 
his portion of the work is an indifferent contri- 
bution of Ibsen literature. 
It is a relief to turn to Sir 

fine and sympathetic eritique a ind to find in it 
the substance and spirit implied in the title of 
the book. One regrets that it had not been 
published in a separate volume and thereby 
spared some of the adverse criticism that will 
be reflected from Mr. Standing’s work. It does 
not pretend to be an exhaustive study, 
rather a popular presentation of the more strik- 
ing features of Ibsen’s thought and art. Sir 
Kdward’s purpose is “to assist his readers in ad- 
miring Ibsen, without exaggerating what is 
and great in his works—without even 
ignoring his defects or faults,” and this com- 
mendable purpose he executes with excellen 
judgment and discrimination. As a concise 
of Ibsen the work is 


Edward Russell’s 


} t 
Dut 


good 


introduction to the study 
admirable 

To the popular mind Ibsen is a writer of 
dramas dealing with the problems of modern 
social life; he never thought of as 
a poet. This is a pity, for to it is due a great 
deal of the misunderstanding and hostility so 
prevalent with regard to him. One could wish 
that more readers Ibsen as the writer of 
‘Brand’ and ‘Peer Gynt’ rather than of 
and ‘Ifedda Gabler. The former would excite 
admiration and sympathy even in the minds of 
those in whom the |; excite disgust and 
antipathy. The dramas are 
troversy on 
the contr versy obscures eve rything ¢ Ise. There 
over 
much milder and 


Gynt one is fret 


: 7 
is seldom or 


a 
1; 
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knew 
‘Ghosts’ 


Sat aot 1 +] 
Various points, and the bit 


may be cont 
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ing ‘Brand’ and ‘Peer 
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roversv 


the eee ms also, ] 
] 


c RCMCial. 


mire the poetry and art; nay more, one is forced 
todo so. This is particularly true of ‘Brand 
noble poem { lo woetical in s and stim- 
ulating thoughts. It deals with a r it subje 
the problem of self-realization. and holds up an 


il a 
gotten in these latter davs. Sir Edward Rus- 
sell’s treatment of t] t poems is sat- 
isfactory. Of ‘Brand’ he says: “It is undoubt- 
edly one of 7] eatest works of ethical 
imagination that the world has ever seen.” 


This is high praise, but the 


wwledge that it is no 


sober judgment of 


a Bien ae 
men seems likely to ackni 


more than the poem merits. 
Accordi ng to Sir Edward Russell, Tbsen 
“<, 3 oe ey «t 
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“Thsen’s art is chiefly power. His secret is 
chiefly grip. He is the more notable, therefore, 
effective dramatist, because he is inde- 
he construction, the probability, 
the polish, the dialogue of playwrights more 
expert in the niceties of their craft. The ex- 
perience of most people is that they begin to 
read or see a play of Ibsen with curiosity; that 
they presently smile . its puerilities; that they 
expect to be bored by his dramatis persone; 
that as they advance they wonder how so pro- 


as an 


pendent of t 


vincial a man could ever get so European a 
reputation; but that suddenly, just as they are 


going to yawn, they are as it were struck to the 
very centre by some strong, penetrating, preg- 
nant suggestion of character or problem which 
seems to curdle the sensibilities. From that 
moment the author has them at his mercy. His 
grip never relaxes until his design is worked 
out. His faults and awkwardnesses matter not. 
The reader or spectator submits to the Ibsen 
spell.” 

This is a luminous and admirable statement 
of what every sympathetic reader of Ibsen must 
feel to be true. A dozen such situations will 
instantly to the minds of all familiar with 
puays. 


There are in 


come 


ticisms made 
is morbid; 


the main three cri 


1 


upon Ibsen’s work. It is said that it 
that t is indelicate, even obscene; that its 
teach in some cases at least, does not tend 


TT lese are perhi aps different phases 
ndamental criticism, that much of 
ls with akces outside of the 


domain of art. To this last Sir Edward replies 


by “moving the previous question.” He says: 
“Tf the art is great. should it be challe nged? 


or my part I demur to canons, whether rea- 





soned or arbitrary, which would reject or 
exclude any great product of imagination or 
Insighn 

He acknowledges that Ibsen’s plays are mor- 
bid, loes not think t abnormal in an age 
when simpler themes have been exhausted. 
Morbid plays “may be wholesome, though the 
characters in them may not be wholesome. 


They may promote happiness and health, 





thouch they do not repr sent happiness and 
health lo the charge of obscenity he replies: 
an ° é i yo ee . a 
there is one pu instance which it is 
difficult to explain : But I do not class 
as obseen the d liberate and brave tackling 
with high moralistic purpose of subjects which, 
though generally tabooed by delicacy, may oc- 


casi — be dealt with courageously by a gr at 
master of human life upon his responsibility— 
than which none can be more serious than that 
which had fallen upon Ibsen as a great teacher 
of men by the time he wrote the solemn play 
called ‘Ghosts.’ ” 


S. W. McLay. 
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Hannibal: Soldier, Statesman and 
Patriot.* 

It is of the essence of Roman genius that 
before really great men appear the nation has 
already passed i its meridian. A sketch, however, 
of the Carthaginian hero furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to portray the brief hour of Rome’s 
truest greatness—while even now the seeds of 
future decay have been sown—and to analyze 
the secret springs of that marvelous national 
vigor destined to leave ineffaceable traces in the 
history of humanity. 

Mr. Morris uses this opportunity with skill 
and real insight, and his book possesses a spe- 
cial interest from its evident grasp of military 
principles. The general student of history who 
wishes once and for all to work over in detail, 
atlas in hand, he Saunbalie war—the second 
crisis in the eternal struggle between Fast and 
West—will not find a more entertaining or 
faithful guide. The author’s command of illus- 
trations from the military history of modern 
Europe is admirable; nor has he neglecte : the 
fertile field of historical study opened up by 
Captain Mahan. It must not be supposed, ho 
ever, that we have here military history simply. 
Mr. Morris is fully conscious that against a 
nation with the unique character and political 
instinct of early Rome even “the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail.” 

The eighth chapter—“Rome in a death-s trug- 
gle with Hanniba al —is worth yofall praise. Th 
introductory survey of Roman history is little 
short of a feat. But one could wish, in the 
interests of the ordinary readers, that at least a 
passing mention had made of ¢t 
economic questions which the legislation of 367 

t 
t 





heen 


failed to solve. For the conception is still 
prevalent that the last two centuries of 
Republic are the history of world-conquest by a 
military people drunk with success. 
The writer’s style is not faultless. Lapses in 
English occur, as, e. g., on p. 166, “not a single 
ally of Rome had said God bless him. and 
a man to the Pheenician standards.” Other 
examples of s lipshod style, and of occasionally 
enigmatical English, are to be seme on pp. 
168, 180, 187. 2] 1, 249, 297. “Geronium” oc- 
curs several times. And, whatever may be the 
meaning of the ex a on that Livy gives to 
Hannibal in bk. xx ce. 49, it certainly 
not, “I would like to ; have them prisoners.” 
The use of “province,” again, on pp. 196 and 
258, is verv misleadi i 
Pains have been spent upon the illustrations, 
but the The Ticinus, 
e. g., is not marked on the map facing p. 118. 
And finally, excellent as are the descriptions 





mans are not satisfactorv. 
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of Hannibal’s great battles, particularly Zama, 
Mr. Morris cannot be congratulated on the rea- 
soning which leads him to differ from Arnold 
and Strachan-Davidson upon the site of the 
battle of Canna. Surely the omission to men- 
tion a second crossing of the Aufidus cannot 
be considered for a moment against the explicit 
statements that the Roman right was on the river 
and that they faced south. When one reflects 
upon the length of the opposing lines and the 
extraordinary bend in the river required to 
meet these two conditions, there is something 
grotesque in all maps ever constructed to place 
the battle on the north bank. The book 
is, however, so honest and valuable a piece of 
work that it deserves these criticisms. 
W.S. MILNER. 


Martha Washington.* 

The publishers of ‘Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times’ have been fortunate in 
their selection of a biographer for that woman, 
of all women of the period covered by theit 
about whom public interest centres. 
Miss ns hart on is one of a corps of writers upon 
the subject of American history, called forth 
under the ‘jaleees of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and of its un- 
equaled collections os original material. The 
great merit and achievement of her previous 
works, ‘Through ( Sleuial Doorways’ and 
nial Days and Dames,’ gave promise that her 
study of the life of the wife of the Father and 
First President of his country would | 
ough and exhaustive, and would be presented 
with all the graces of literary skill. This prom- 
ise has been entirely fulfilled. Nevertheless, 
it is a task of serious difficulty to present in 
anything like vivid and distinct colors the char- 
acter and career of a woman of the last cen- 
tury, wife to a man of such conspicuous impor- 
tance, for the reason that her individuality 
was necessarily largely lost in the importance of 
her husband. Where he went she followed, 
and what he suggested she approved. The flood 
of reflected light tends rather to obscure than 
to aid the vision. In truth Martha Washing- 
ton offers a simple picture of a plain, sweet, 
woman, fond of her distin- 

and proud of his success, anx- 
‘ape from scenes of pomp and display, 
devoted to domestie concerns in which she was 
well fitted to be happy, sitting in a check apron 
knitting stockings, sending to a child “two lit- 
tle handkerchiefs to wipe her nose”’—a woman 
whose knowledge of orthography and the rules 
of composition was so limited that letters of 
consequence or to other than her 


series, 


| ‘olo- 


ye thew 


and affectionate 
ouished spouse 
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imme hate 
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friends were written for her, and withal with 
so much of courage and instinctive patriotism 
that without complaint she could see both hus- 
band and only son venture out into the uncer- 
tainties of a desperate war. Miss Wharton tells 
in an entertaining way the few details that 
have escaped the maw of time concerning her 
life as a child and her early marriage to Daniel 
Parke Custis. He was the son of John Custis, 
who, like more of the founders of conspicuous 
American families than we Ls om rally will- 
ing to admit, came from Holland, and who 
ought out the contest with his quarrelsome 
wife to the end by 
tombstone: 
“Beneath this marble 
of the Honorable J 
Aged 71 years and yet lived but 
years, which was the space of time he kept 
a Bachelor’s house at Arlington,” ete. 

It appears from the recently published de- 
scription of the Wash 
Boston Atheneum, p. 555, that a gentleman in 
Philadelphia owns the little volume, 
Proposal to the Ladies, 
hought for the benefit of this willful wife, 
taining her MS. notes, as well as another vol- 
ume given by him to Daniel Parke Custis with 
a MS. account by the latter of the marriage of 
his sister, Fanny Parke Custis. A lurid nar- 
rative of the remarkable career of ae Dan- 
iel Parke could have been found in Bryan Ed- 
wards’s ‘Tistory of the West Indies, 

The brief and energetic wooing of the val- 
lant young Virginia Colonel, the manner of life 
i the mansion upon the Potomac, 

journey to the camp at where the 
wife followed her husband after he had 
appointed to the command of the army, her 
experiences in the winter quarters at Norris- 
town and Valley Forge, and the even more 
trying demands of social requirements in the 
cities of Philadelphia and New York, after he 
had been elected president, are adroitly and 
deftly woven by Miss Wharton into an agree- 
able and interesting narrative deserving of very 
high commendation and entirely worthy of the 
subject. Dr. Enos Hiteheock, in dedicating to 
Martha Washington one of the earliest of 
American novels, the ‘Memoirs of the Bloom- 
grove Family in a Series of Let 
table Citizen of Philadelphia, 

“Permit me, macam, to 
your elevation to the high rank 
in the rising empire, and to 
with your illustrious consort, you bear an unri- 
valed sway in the hearts of a grateful country.” 

This probably expressed the prevailing sen- 
timents of affection and esteem then enter- 
tained for her among the people generally. 

SAMUEL PENNYPACKER. 
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An Introduction to Philosophy.* 


Professor Kiilpe’s aim in this little work has 
been to give “An elementary but complete 
guide to philosophy past and present,” and at 
the same time “to further, or at least to stim- 
ulate, scientific work in the philosophical field.” 
He claims to have treated “the divergent 
schools of philosophic thought and the achieve- 
ments of individual philosophers with 
uniform interest and impartiality;” but, as he 
modestly says, “fully aware that a limited 
knowledge of the subject-matter, and a certain 
Beaeinaly subjectivism in interpretation and 
selec * have prevented him from completely 
realizing the ideal which he “had proposed to 


he is 


] 
himself at the outset of the undertaking.” 


al Willi 


who rejects t 


» readily understood that a reviewer 
he fundamental principle upon 
which Professor Kiilpe’s conception of phil- 
osophy rests must find a great deal in his book 
vhich he is compelled to reject. The truth is 
that the author is a representative, not of 
paeenpny in the high in which it was 
by the masters of speculation, but in 

ihe comparatively low sense now prevalent 
among the m ajority of te achers of ies yh y 
in Germany. He has no faith in the possibility 
of a metaphysie which shall formulate the ulti- 
mate principles of reality, and therefore he falls 
back upon what he calls the “special philoso- 

phical disciplines.” His own creed is dualistic, 
and he even denies that there is any need for a 
single principle. ‘The result of our criticism 
of the different metaphysical schools so far has 
rather been to show that, as things are, dualism 
can lay claim to possess the greatest probability, 
since it accords best of all the metaphysical 
theories with the special sciences, and can also 
best meet the requirements of epistemology and 
logie. ao or ethical disinclination to 
a multiplicity of principles cannot under any 
circumstances furnish a theoretical argument 
against it (144).” Holding this view, the 
author is unable to have any real sympathy 
with the aim of all the great philosophers of 
the past, and, though he does his best to present 
their d doctrines in a sympathetic way, his success 
is not very great. Nor is he always accurate 
even in what lies age on the surface. Aris- 
“defines mind as the 

baa , . - T) ne lowest 
nutritive function; this 
belongs only to plants, the lowest organ- 
isms. . . Now an author who attributes 
the nutritive function to mind is evidently of 


sense 


und e rstood 


totle, he tells us (p. 
entelechy of the 
mental faculty is the 


*Tntroduction to Philosophy. A Handbook for 
Students of Psycholog vy, Logic, Ethies, 2stheties, and 
General P! hilosop! hy.” By Oswald Kiilpe, Professor of 
Philosophy and Estheties in the University of Wiirz- 
burg. et re by W. B. Pillsbury and E. B. 
Titchener. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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the opinion that mind and vital principle are 
one and the same.” But Aristotle does not say 
that “mind” is the “entelechy of the body.” 
What he says is that “soul” is “the entelechy 
of the body.” The author surely never read 
either the ‘Metaphysic’ of Aristotle, in which 
the charge is made against the earlier thinkers 
that they confused “mind” (:ovs ) and soul 
(yxy), or his ‘Psychology,’ in which the dis- 
tinction is expressed in the clearest way. For 
Aristotle “ is the principle of life (not of 
“mind” in the modern sense), and any one may 
at once see that our author’s objection to the 
plant being said to possess “soul” 
tirely beside the mark. Equally inadequate is 
his characterization of the modern idealists. 
“Fichte, Schelling and Hegel,” he says (p. 24 
“desired primarily merely to systematize the 
Kantian philosophy.” The aim of these think- 
ers was something very different. They found 
that Kant had created an opposition between 
the world of our knowledge and the real world, 
and their aim was to show that such an opposi- 
tion is self-contradictory. If the real world 
does not fall within the circle of knowledge, 
how can we be said to have knowledge at all? 
This led to a totally different point of view, and 
though they found in Kant the most helpful 
suggestions to a more adequate theory, they 
entirely reconstructed his philosophy. Our 
author, however, does not believe in a any such 
reconstruction, and as an ine vital le 
quence his remarks about the inkers never 
Accepting the dualism of knowl- 
he natura lly distin guis shes 
ry and Me sices. T 
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ment of philosophy from 
book. TI! hor is 
uncritic al assumptions of his countrymen and 
time. I< very much the value of a book 
which a itte mpts to deal with philosophical prob- 
lems after the manner of an encyclopedia. The 
value of philosophy as an educational discipline 
lies in its power to make the student think for 
himself, and I believe that as a means to this 
end the first-hand study of any of the great 
masters is worth cart-loads of books of this 
kind. Still I do not deny that Professor 
Kiilpe’s book has its value. The intelligent 
reader will gain from it a clear idea of the pres- 
ent state of philosophy in Germany, and he will 
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be so far freed from dogmatism, that he will 
discover the divergent views held by different 
thinkers on every question that can be called 
philosophy. To students of psychology, in par- 
ticular, the work will be found of considerable 
value. Professor Kiilpe’s criticism of inade- 
quate theories is also in most cases acute and 
convincing. What has been here said in the 
way of adverse criticism is not due to a desire 
to find fault with a piece of honest work, but 
mainly to warn readers of THe CrrizeNn that 
philosophy cannot be acquired from reading a 
compendium, and that there is a whole world 
of philosophical speculation in which the 
author is not at home. The student who desires 
to make a real acquaintance with philosophy 
would do better to read such works as Green’s 
‘Prolegomena to Ethies” where he will find a 
genuine discussion of the problems of knowl- 
edge and morality which will help to lift him 
into the region of philosophy proper. 

I will add that the translation is 
done. 


admirably 
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of death was a mask used by mediwval religion 
to frighten people into some sort of moral 
sensibility. The literature and art of the six- 

enth century were pervaded with the thought 
that “Death has no 


calendar” and this senti- 
have been dominant 
early a period as the middle of the fifteenth 


ment seems to from as 
century. Not only was this subject represented 
in books but in public places, on the walls of 
churches and monasteries and even on walls by 
the wayside, as if death had gone into the busi- 
ness of bill-posting as the advance agent of a 
circus in which all men might expect to play a 
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Vol I. By Karl Pearson 
Edward Arnold. 
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part, after having enjoyed for a time the privi- 
lege of looking on. 

Standing on a bridge in Luzerne during the 
year 1875, looking at its famous pictures of the 
Dance of Death, Karl Pearson, a professor of 
mathematics in University College, London, 
conceived the idea of reviving the presentation 
of the subject from a modern point of view. 
Being a mathematician above all things, the 
subject appeared to him to require the treat- 
ment which is given by life insurance com- 
panies to the preparation of their mortality 
tables in which the expectation of one’s life is 
calculated for any year. The calculations are 
reduced to a curve which rises and falls at dif- 
ferent stages to represent the probability of 
death, very much after the manner of a gravity 
railroad. After ayers the summer vacation 
in a manner which laid him open to the unde- 
served imputation of | being a confirmed game- 
=I ievoied solely to tossing pennies, and after 
a very ingenious investigation of games of 
chance such as the roulette of Monte Carlo, the 
author recourse to tables of statistics, 
gathered from hospitals and museums as to the 
influe nee of physic: ul causes on the death rate, 
und also on the bodily variations of infancy. 

These 


childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 
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Win’s so | 
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1e value of the author’s work is that it 

1iematical 
to prepare 
evolution 


Professor 


shows the necessity of careful mat] 
training biological skill 
any student to appreach the study of 
among civilized people. The late 
Ryder, who was an ardent believer in dynamical 
evolution, evolution determined by forces from 
within as well as from without,-made the re- 
mark that if he had his way he would receive 
no student in biology without a previous mathe- 
matical training. 

The author of this volume, which is only the 
first of two volumes of collected papers treating 
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various phases of evolution as a factor in social 
advancement among civilized communities, is 
most anxious to prove that he is not a material- 
ist but rather an idealist, but he finds his task 
difficult; more so, in fact, than tossing pennies 
in hot weather. 

Allusion may be made to the frontispiece 
which the author induced a friendly artist to 
attempt as an embodiment of the mathematical 
testimony in regard to the death rate. On a 
bridge are represented the five stages of in- 
fancy, childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 
Death appears in skeleton shape as a marksman 
endeavoring to destroy life with varying degrees 
of success. His comparative skill is represented 
by the more or less effective weapons which are 
put in his hands, the least effective the bow and 
arrow and the most effective the rifle. The 
curve begins with ante-natal mortality and 
Death appears threatening the infant’s life by 
hurling at it the bones of its ancestry, the moral 
being plain and most salutary that respon- 
sibility for the survival of life rests largely on 
those who are trustees for its healthy transmis- 
sion. Here Mr. Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution, 
which Professor Pearson opposes, is not very 
differe nt from the most scientific calculation of 
T] he Chances of Death, for morality and virtue, 
if not intellect and religion, are most certainly 
the controlling forces in the survival of the 
fittest in every civilized community. 

It would be impossible to overrate the inter- 
est and suggestiveness of this volume as a suc- 
cessful effort to remove vagueness and crude- 
ness from the modern method of biology in 
studying the dynamical side of evolution. Yet 
a reservation as to the usefulness of the papers 
contained in this volume must be made in re- 
mens to the author’ s method of sneering at meta- 
physicians and theologians. Professor Pear- 
son’s thorn in the flesh is Mr. Balfour, and in 

plying to Mr. Balfour's position there is a 
element of personal feeling which colors the 
atmosphere through which Professor Pearson 

views the | entire class who advocate the average 
‘ious conceptions of the 


phil 1OSO} \} Ic al and re lig 
unity of Nature 


Wirttram F. C. Morsext. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience.* 


Professor H. 8. Nash, of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, has given us 
in his recent volume on the ‘Genesis of the 
Social Conscience’ an claims interesting 
book belonging in the border field lying be- 
tween theology and sociology and yet one 
which can scarcely be judged fair rly from either 
the theological or sociological point of view 


*“Genesis of the Social Conscience.’ By H. S. Nash. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 
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alone. It is in reality an essay in the philoso- 
phy of history with which we have to deal. It 
bears distinctly the stamp of the theologian’s 
attitude toward the phenomena of human 
society, notwithstanding the fact that the im- 
plied theology, which we will not pretend to 
discuss here, is evidently of a liberal sort and 
does not harass the reader who cares nothing 
for theological dogma or theological logic. 
The book is well written and so compact that it 
is not easy reading. ‘The author has an epi- 
grammatic way of putting things that holds the 
attention even where at times it makes the 
philosophical bearing of certain paragraphs less 
clear upon first perusal. 

The fundamental problem under discussion 
is the relation between the establishment of 
Christianity in Europe and the social question. 
Professor Nash believes in the unity of history 
and in the reality of evolution, and he regards 
the social question of to-day as something 
vastly greater at bottom than that temporary 
entanglement of certain economie factors in the 
distribution of wealth which characterizes a 
period of rapid expansion of industry. He be- 
lieves that the social question as we know it to- 
day has its roots far back in history and is in 
an acute stage in the process of development of 
the world ideal of individuality and of person- 
ality. He takes two primary maxims, the utili- 
tarian rule, “That each man is to count for 
one, nobody for more than one,” and Kant’s 
rule, “Always treat humanity, whether in your- 
self or another, as a person, and never as a 
thing,” and combines them in order to get at 
the basis of the social question which he then 
tersely states as follows: “Is it possible to in- 
dividualize the downmost man? to make him 
really count as one?” The student of individ- 
ualism and of socialism will be alike interested. 

The method pursued in the discussion 
throughout the volume is “to find the emo- 
tional centre of the period” under treatment 
and to get at the concepts and “the mother 
ideas that gave birth to opinions” rather than 
to discuss opinions in the abstract. This is 
what gives the book its chief interest to the 
sociologist. A great deal of new ground is 
broken where altogether too little has been 
done in the past in working the veins of 
social logic and in the analysis of the social 
psychology of different historical epochs. 

Professor Nash starts with the definition of 
the individual man as a soul with a stock of 
potential rights regarded as universal. This 
definition, formulated in the Mediterranean 
world, found in Christianity sufficient power to 
force its way down through the lowest stratum 
of society. The monotheistic idea of God 
unified and co-ordinated the spiritual goods of 
the race, involved the moral unity of all classes 
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of men, and entailed a view of the world which 
put it in the service of God, that is in the ser- 
vice of the highest social ideal. Thus the 
may-be and the ought-to-be acquire force in the 
presence of the is. The idea of personality 
measures the growth of individuality and in- 
volves the concept of freedom. The idea of the 
Kingdom of God prepares the way for the 
realization of the idea of humanity. With the 
idea of the Kingdom comes also a clear idea of 
duty and a new adjustment of human values 
which in turn give rise to the reformer’s con- 
Such in brief is an outline of the 
theory in the volume before us. Nowhere do 
we find a clear definition of the term social con- 
science which is used in the title of the book. 
The term, however, is evidently intended to 
stand for what might be called more properly 
Like most ethical 
] 
i 


the ethical social ideal. 
ideals this has its genesis, as our author claims, 


science, 


in the religious ideals of the race, but it has 
i lity in the economic develop- 
ment of each distinct human society and in 
each particular period of history. Once visual- 
ized in the religious ideals of a given people it 
becomes ethical in proportion as it is made 
effective in the conscious balancing of utilities 
on the part of the individuals who compose any 
given society, that is in proportion as it enters 
into the economic logic of a given period. Pro- 
fessor Nash recognizes this distinction at times 
if one reads between the lines; if he had con- 
sciously made it throughout he would have 
been able to state more clearly his doctrine 
concerning the generic universal man whom he 
contrasts with the concrete individual man in 
order to measure his growth. 

Some of the educational corollaries derived 
from the main argument of the book will be 
particularly interesting to those identified with 
University Extension. In conclusion I will 
quote a few sentences in this connection from 
the closing pages of the book. 

“When the principle of individuality is set 
up as sovereign, the program of universal edu- 
cation follows at its heels. If the lowest classes 
possess great but unused powers, society must 
see to it that those powers come into play. . 
; Nowadays we have outgrown our calf 
love for universal education, and some of us 
pick flaws in the theory. To do that is very 
easy, if we force the theory to bring its corn to 
market in the green ear, judging it wholly by 
its present results. But to spend time in such 
fault-finding is to forget what the enthusiasm 
for the enlightenment of the people sprang 
from and what it stands for. It was born of 
the belief that all the social structures of the 
past were narrow and incommodious; and that 
law must broaden down until its rights are at 
every door. It stands for the conviction that 
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permanent right is built upon capacity; that 
there is some capacity in every human being; 
and that steady reverent attention can find it 
and bring it to the light. And it dogmatically 
aflirms that any sort of culture that refuses to 
seek entrance into the common life is an un- 
holy thing.” 


‘ 


SamureL McCune Linpsay. 


Nominations for Elective Office.* 


The enlightened preachers of the true polit- 
ical faith who are striving to arouse that un- 
responsive being, the “average citizen,” to a 
realization that the battle for good government 
must be fought at the party primaries and not 
at the polls will welcome the publication of an 
excellent monograph on ‘Nominations for Elec- 
tive Ofiice in the United States’ by Frederick 
W. Dallinger, A. M., a scholar and a practical 
politician. The high reputation of the Har- 
vard Historical Studies will not suffer through 
the publication of this volume. It is the first 
mar- 
shals the facts of our complicated system of 
party nomination in such form that the reader 
may grasp the general principles; it states 
clearly the causes and methods of political cor- 
ruption, and it points out a plain path by 
which we may escape from the dangers that 
threaten our free government. Such a piece of 
work was worth doing: it has been well done. 

The first part of the monograph consists of 
an excellent historical sketch of nominating 
machinery in the United States in which the 
development of the system of nomination is 
traced from the self-announced candidacy of 
the earliest colonial period to the elaborate sys- 
tem of primary elections and party conventions 
of the present day. We learn that the English 
system of self-nomination prevailed throughout 
the Southern colonies until the Revolution, 
while in New England and in the middle col- 
onies candidates were generally chosen by pri- 
vate conferences or “parlor caucuses” of the 
leading men of the communities. The strug- 
gle for colonial self-government developed our 
first political parties, and as soon as the Whigs 
were ranged against the Tories the party cau- 
cus appeared. At first it was simply a self- 
constituted conference of party leaders. But 
while it differed in constitution from the cau- 
cus with which we are familiar an extract from 
the diary of John Adams, in 1763, makes it 
evident that it differed little in procedure. 
“Boston, February. This day learned that the 


comprehensive survey of a broad field. Ii 


*“Nominations for Elective Office in the United 
States.’ By Frederick W. Dallinger. Harvard His- 
torical Studies, Vol. IV. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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Caucus Club meets at certain times in the gar- 
ret of Tom Dawes, the Adjutant of the Boston 
Regiment. . . There they smoke to- 
bacco till you cannot see from one end of the 
garret to the other. There they drink flip, I 
suppose, and there they choose a moderator 
who puts questions to the vote regularly; and 
selectmen, assessors, fire-wards and representa- 
tives are regularly chosen before they are 
chosen in the town.” 

Soon after the Revolution the caucus as- 
sumed the form which it still retains in New 
England, and became a meeting of all the party 
voters of a given district for the discussion and 
nomination of candidates. In certain newer 
sections of the country where the New Eng- 
land influence has been strong the party town 
meeting has been adopted for the choice of 
local candidates and the election of delegates to 
the nominating conventions. Elsewhere a sim- 
ple primary election prevails without the meet- 
ing and the attendant discussion which distin- 
guished the original caucus system. 

Mr. Dallinger quite fully the 
methods in use during the first quarter of the 
century for the nomination of national and 
state officers through congressional and state 
legislative caucuses, and then shows how the 
present system of representative conventions 
has been developed through party organization. 

On the basis of this historical review, Mr. 
Dallinger proceeds to describe with a wealth of 
detail the present system of nomination for 
local, state, and national offices. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow the thread of principle 
through the maze of local peculiarities in nom- 
inating systems, but the author succeeds in 
guiding his reader to a clear conception of gen- 
eral methods. Most of his illustrations are 
drawn from the procedure of Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and New York, but the practice 
of other states is cited freely. 

In turning to the consideration of the glar- 
ing defects of our nominating system Mr. Dal- 
linger reminds us that the present evils we 
recognize and deplore are not of recent origin. 
The party boss is no novelty in American poli- 
tics. In 1830 that judicious journalist, Heze- 
kiah Niles, found it necessary to denounce in 
forcible terms the “regencies and juntos—the 
squads of contemptible politicians who have 
managed the nominating meetings.” This cer- 
tainly has a very modern ring. As Mr. Dal- 
linger remarks, “No pleasure can be drawn 
from knowing that our ancestors were ‘turbu- 
lent’ and sometimes dishonest in their cau- 
cuses and primaries, but this fact shows that 
the difficulty is inherent and not the result of 
local or temporary conditions.” 

The methods by which the political boss cap- 
tures the primary and securely enthrones him- 
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self upon the ignorance and indifference of the 
honest voter having been clearly set forth, the 
author then discusses the remedies for the evils 
he has emphasized. These remedies are of two 
kinds—the amendment of the party rules and 
the extension of legal regulation of primary 
elections. The most urgent reform measure 
with reference to party rules is obviously a 
plan of registration which shall permit every 
nan who intends to vote with the party to have 
a voice in the selection of candidates and at the 
same time shall apg the party against un- 
scrupulous men of the opposite poli itical faith 
vho might attempt to capture the primaries. 
The realization of this ideal is difficult, but 
Mr. Dallinger cites some successful experience 
on this point. With reference to reform along 
the line of extended government control, the 
author lays down this sound principle. “The 
details of the nominating machinery in any 
particular region, should be left as far as 
sible to the party voters themselves; but where 
experience has plainly demonstrated the futil- 
ity of other means the strong arm of the law 
should be called in, in the interest of 
government, to help those who are either un- 
able or unwilling to help themselves.” 

But ~_ careful reader of the volume will be 
struck by the fact that the failure of our nom- 


pe s- 


good 


candidates is 


s in the party rulers nor to 
most per- 


inating system to give us good 
not due to defects 
inadequate legal regulation. The 
fect machinery of nomination m ay fall into the 


hands of men who will manage to make it pro- 


duce government by the bribe-takers for the 
bribe-givers. To assure oneself of this fact it is 
only necessary to note that Mr. Dallinger finds 
the nominating machinery of New York highly 

commendable while he cites as a model of party 
regulation the rules of the Republican party in 
Philadelphia. 

Evidently reform in party rules and in legal 
regulation alone will not purify the source of 
political power. “The only remedy which goes 
to the root of the whole matter is the reform of 
the voter.” The conclusion of the volume sets 
forth the lesson we are slowly learning in 
America. After enumerating several highly 
desirable reforms the author concludes: “In 
order, however, to attain any lasting success, 
there must be, in addition, a thorough arousing 
of public interest by education and by intelli- 
gent organization. Thus only will bad nom- 
inations and the tacit consent of the voters to 
the selection of unworthy candidates be finally 

and permanently removed.” 

The extensive appendix to the volume in- 
cludes a good bibliography, the text of the 
Massachusetts caucus law, some specimen party 
rules, and forms illustrative of nomination. 

FREDERIC W. SPEIRs. 
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In ‘Berquin’ Miss Elizabeth G. Crane has made of a 
friend of Erasmus and victim of religious bigotry in 
the sixteenth century the hero of a drama of five acts. 
Berquin foreshadows the later Huguenot enthusiasm, 
and personifies, for a moment, the passionate yearn- 
ings towards the highest and best, of the brilliant 
Margaret of Navarre. The scene is laid in Margaret’s 
court and the entrance of Clement Marot gives us one 
of the best pages of the play. Other characters are 
the fierce persecutor Beda, a fair but somewhat weak- 
minded lady of the court, Diane de Rambure, who 
loves Marot, and in return is loved by him after the 
poet’s fashion—which does not exclude an artistic 
appreciation of other charms. We have also a fleeting 
glimpse of Francis 1. and the usual attendants of 
royalty, one .of whom cherishes for Diane a passion 
not too highly colored nor exacting. That there is a 
certain meagreness in the development of the drama 
must be admitted. We do not feel the thrill of the 
emotions which move beneath the surface of action. 
The device of the stealing of the books which are to 
be the instruments of Berquin’s destruction is some- 
what heavily managed, and not even in his curse is 
the venomous Beda quite convincing. But Queen 
Margaret moves through the drama with dignity and 
grace, provoking the interest which must always be 
aroused by any presentment of this gifted and fas- 
cinating personage. We perceive the nobility and love 
of freedom which brought her into disrepute with a 
class; she tells us that she is too fond of the world, 
and reveals that double nature which is indicated in 
the passage quoted from De Saint Amand. Marot, 
poet and lover, and Marot, the butt of the jesting 
page, are hardly consistent sketches, but he too has 
individuality, while the self-devotion of Berquin, 
albeit a tritle obstinate, strikes the note of an ideal 
conception of duty which ennobles the purpose of the 
tragedy. In the description of Francis on one of the 
earlier pages we catch what seems like an echo of 
other lines in another poem—‘“that humane, great 
monarch’s golden look,— 


One finger in his beard or twisted curl 
Over his mouth’s good mark that made the smile— 
All his court round him, seeing with his eyes.” 


There are several lyrics seattered through the book, 
of which the following is a good example: 


“Tho art the maiden cloud that waits 
And watches for the sun, 

Till flinging wide the eastern gates 
He stands his course to run, 

When blushing red, her love untold, 
She fades away amid the gold.” 


And many good lines occur in the blank verse, such 
s “the stealthy step of velvet-shod event” and 


“His spirit molten with enthusiasm 
Into a lofty purpose, cooling down, 
It hardens into iron, and its mould 
Shapes it forever.” 


(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Who has ever read Miss Wilkins’s stories without 
feeling an intense desire to fly off, Arabian-Nights- 
like, with some of her pitifully fed people, and to set 
them down before a glorious good dinner? Not a ban- 
quet in courses with candles ‘and orchids and Jeames 
Fellowplush to hand the silver dishes,—perish the 
thought! but a plentiful meal of meat and potatoes 
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and pudding, by way of change from the everlasting 
round of apple-sauce and parsnip stew, which are ever 
the scanty fare of those Spartan souls. In the pros- 
perous American, who is a generous, one might say a 
wasteful provider and gets a deal of solid comfort out 
of his well-filled larder, the contemplation of semi- 
starvation never fails to rouse a curious mingling of 
shocked surprise and self-reproach, and the thought 
of the patient women, uncomplainingly keeping body 
and soul together with as little food as so many birds 
might peck each day, has a far more harrowing effect 
upon him than their vaguer moral and mental priva- 
tions. 

And now as if she has not already made sufficient 
havoe of his emotions, here is the gentle author 
stirring them up again with her tale of ‘Jerome: A 
Pocr Man,’ the story of a man who likewise knows 
the tragedy of seldom having enough to eat. As 
usual, however, the fault is his own. He is not only 
poor but proud, like the early Puritans or the beau- 
tiful heroines of kitchen romances, and when Provi 
dence dangles gastronomic opportunities before him 
from the gingerbread of childhood to the fortune which 
would enable him to set up a kitchen and a cordon 
bleu, the same ungracious spirit prompts him to refuse 
them one and all, blind to the fact that the axiom, 
“It is more blessed to give’’—has another than the 
receiver's point of view. When fortune begins to 
smile a little and the reader turns breathlessly from 
page to page hoping to light upon some festival of 
Thanksgiving or Christmas and see a table groaning 
with festal cheer, with Jerome, serenely full, like the 
epicure snapping his fingers at Fate, lo, that ex- 
asperating youth proceeds to fall in love and as a 
matter of course loses his appetite! Provoking as he 
is, with the selfishness which he calls pride and the 
dogged obstinacy which not merely endangers the 


peace of other minds as well as his own but leads to 
Quixotic experiments in socialism, Jerome is never- 
theless an attractive youth, and the ladies who follow 


his fortunes will be glad when the meandering plot 
forces him to lay down his arms and consent to make 
Lucina happy, in spite of the fact that she possesses 
a tidy dot. Such disinterestedness is only too rare 
nowadays and commands respectful admiration. 

Lucina herself is a ray of sunshine in her sweet old- 
world daintiness and modesty, especially as she comes 
before the public at the same time with Glory Quayle 
and other emancipated damsels of a newer type. An 
atmosphere of dried rose-leaves and lavender pervades 
the chapters in which she appears, and she represents 
a gentleness and loveliness of girlhood which like 
those favorite scents of a by-gone time, are rapidly 
passing away. Miss Wilkins has placed her in a 
comfortable home and provided her with dresses which 
have not been let down nor taken in nor made over, 
but are as fresh and pretty as herself. For little 
things like these in the chronicle of a New England 
village we should be grateful. The subordinate char- 
acters are carefully done and there is all the local 
color for which one looks confidently now in the 
author’s work. Her delicate bits of description, full 
of the charm of a water-color sketch, are amongst the 
more agreeable recollections of the book, and linger 
pleasantly in the fancy when some of its other im- 
pressions are recalled with a sigh. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) 


It is always interesting to see ourselves with the 
eyes of another, and if that other be of a different 
nationality the interest is increased twofold. Con- 
sidered as an essay upon “the international marriage” 
M. de Coulevain’s novel—*American Nobility’—is in- 
structive reading for those who are tempted to com- 
mit the crime in question, but as their number is 
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necessarily limited, the general public will appreciate 
the story principally for the opportunity it gives the 
author to analyze the American woman. She—for M. 
de Coulevain is Mlle. A. Favre—succeeds in defining 
but one variety of the species, seemingly unaware that 
diversity of climate and environment and a mixture 
of races cannot fail to produce others, but her dissec- 
tion is sufficiently amusing, nevertheless. The criteria 
of the variety M. de Coulevain has run to earth may 
be judged by the following: “Providence sends our 
American girls to Europe for them to learn woman’s 
true role.” “An European girl would relate what she 
has felt; an American girl relates what she has seen.” 
“The American woman knows neither repose nor con- 
centration.” “She is virtuous enough not to give 
entrance to the devil when at home, but she is en- 
chanted to meet with him elsewhere. In Paris she 
does not neglect to seek the arch-fiend out, first of all, 
to see how he is made, and especially to be able to say 
she has seen him; and you may be sure she will never 
find him black enough.” “An American woman who 
will give a million frances to a friend or to a charitable 
object will not allow a tradesman to charge her an 
excess of ten francs.” 

As a novel, ‘American Nobility’ is not a success. 
The style is too dull and didactic to be artistic. It 
has none of the light gracefulness of the Frenchwoman 
writing in her own tongue. Apparently afraid of not 
being understood, the author explains everything, 
nothing is left to the reader’s imagination. But prob- 
ably the blame should be laid upon “this magnificent 
language which lends itself neither to exaggeration 
nor sentimentality’’—this vigorous English in which 
it is “impossible to tone things down.” The char- 
acters of the book do not really live. They are types, 
not individuals, and one never loses the consciousness 
that he is listening to Mlle. Favre expounding her 
own ideas by means of these puppets. Many of her 
theories are unusual, notably her defence of the 
needy nobleman both before and after marriage. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

As Mr. Kipling’s latest book, ‘Captains Courageous,’ 
with its title taken from Mary Ambree, has been pub- 
lished in a popular American magazine, the plot is 
tolerably well known. It is simple in the extreme. 
The spoiled cubbish son of a Western millionaire falls 
off a steamer on the Banks, is picked up by a Glou- 
eester fishing-schooner, is licked into shape by the 
captain and crew, and, in the end, restored to his 
despairing parents a decent member of society. 

The book is another instance of the versatility of a 
great talent. Mr. Kipling has made the life of the 
white man in India and of the native comprehensible 
to us on the other side of the world; he has inter- 
preted for us the British private soldier, the common 
sailor, the engineer, the wild beast in the Jungle, and 
seized the very spirit of American life in a way to 
win the admiration of such a specialist as Mr. 
Howells. He has told an empire of her colonies’ 
aspirations, as the colonies themselves could not; he 
has made the significance of at least one colony's 
political acts plain to itself. Now he turns to a virgin 
field—life in the fishing-fleets of the foggy, stormy 
North Atlantic, and he makes this strange phase of 
the struggle for existence as familiar to us as the 
houses on our own street. 

The first criticism that occurs to us is that directed 
by his tribe at the work of the prehistoric artist, 
Ung: 

“Yea, they are like—and it may be—but how does 

the Picture-man know?” 


The pictures are indeed alike, in broad outline, in 
minute detail, in sure touch and right color: but— 
how does the Picture-man know? When has he had 
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time to serve an apprenticeship on a Gloucester 
“banker’? That is the wondrous thing. Even such 
an anomaly as a Gaelic-speaking negro cook who does 
not jabber, has its justification in well-known 
peculiarities of the Cape Breton folk. The sea-pieces, 
such as the description of the “We're Here” at an- 
chor and on her run home to mention two only, are 
things to marvel at for the power in the bare words 
to set strange scenes before the inward eye. Almost 
as remarkable for its knowledge and power is the 
description of the special train whirling across the 
continent from California to Gloucester. 

At the same time, the book shows the author's 
limitations. It is not a novel; it is merely an ex- 
panded “plain tale’ with incidents. There is not 
even as much complication as in ‘The Light that 
Failed.’ The psychology of Harvey Cheyne Junior's 
conversion is open to cavil. Hecomesto heel tooquickly. 
The interest is centred on the sea, the schooner, the 
sailors, the cod, the rushing “Constance’—any where 
but on the hero of the tale. No one can think it im- 
possible for Mr. Kipling to give over his skirmishing 
short stories and send forth his massive romance 
which will “clear the front;” but as yet he has not 
done so. Some of us have a certain tale from the 
hills filed for reference and are waiting as patiently 
as we can for the story of Jellaludin Melntosh and 
Mother Maturin; and the novel of the Great Mutiny. 

The book is well printed; but the design of the 
cover is poor. The illustrator has missed a great 
opportunity to give us suggestions of “the beauty 
and mystery of the ships, and the magic of the sea.” 
The banker with her stump fore-mast and shapely 
hull is about the sauciest craft afloat; but none of 
these pictures hint at such a character. Most of the 
illustrations are inadequate, and have a_ peculiarly 
hard look, as if the plates had been re-cut badly. 
The picture facing p. 128 shows the draughtsman’s 
innocence; he does not know what a gin-bottle even 
looks like. The cut of the “Constance,” p. 246, is not 
a picture, but a diagram, from a railway time-table; 
nor is that which faces p. 272 much better. There is 
not a touch of imagination in the illustrations from 
first to last; and in some cases they interfere with 
one’s pleasure in the letter-press. They are even 
worse than the pictures for the Jungle-books, except 
those by the elder Kipling. What an edition that 
would be with Frank Brangwyn to do the sea-pic- 
tures, and Caton Woodville the soldiers, the animals, 
and the fights. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany.) 


Miss Raynor’s latest book, with its somewhat 
paradoxical title, ‘Free to Serve,’ is a well-told story 
of the life of the early Dutch settlers in New York 
State, who made their homes in the country surround- 
ing the towns and villages. Although the narrative 
is historical, mere facts are given little space, the 
manners and customs forming the background to the 
book, giving it a distinct character. The rough 
and uncultured manners of the times are well shown 
in the lively description of the “chaise-party,” an 
amusement apparently as fascinating and absorbing 
then as the whist or euchre party of to-day, and 
enough is recorded of the services required of a bond- 
servant to enable the reader to appreciate the good 
fortune of the heroine in escaping all but the moral 
sense of servitude. Some of the pictures are novel 
and amusing; the Dutch passion for cleanliness 
obtrudes itself at an unlucky moment for the heroine, 
while the account of the great Cornwallis solemnly 
masquerading as his august and venerable cousin, 
Queen Anne, the stolid settlers looking on with all 
the reverence due the Queen herself, is a little bit of 
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history which is found only by going behind the 
scenes. ‘lo appreciate its value it is only necessary 
to read Green’s History of England. The characters 
are well drawn and individualized. The two maidens 
are actuated by the same sense of honor and truth, 
and yet no two persons could be more dissimilar than 
the aristocratic Avelina, with whom right is instine- 
tive, and the Puritanical Probity, who weighs and 
considers and tortures herself by doubts and conjec- 
tures, although it is no less certain what course she 
will take. It is well said to her, “It costs almost as 
much to be a saint as to be a sinner.’ The young 
men are perhaps less interesting; the villain, by 
whose side the devil stalks for many a weary day is, 
in some respects, strained and unnatural, and it is 
impossible to feel that his punishment is compatible 
with his moral standard. He is hardly the sort of 
man to walk finally in the flowery paths of ease, even 
if they lie straight before him. The close of the story 
is marred by a fault almost irredeemable—an anti- 
climax. In these days when dramatic situations are 
as much considered by the novelist as by the drama- 
tists themselves, it is not well to carry the reader 
beyond the point where he finds the problems prac- 
tically solved; to introduce at this stage an entirely 
irrelevent episode—no matter how good in itself—is 
worse than useless, it is bad art. Nevertheless the 
story is good and well worth reading. The cover is 
attractive, ‘he design being by Maxtield Parrish 
(Boston: Copeland & Day, 1897.) 

‘A Handbook of European History’ (476-1871), pre- 
pared by Arthur Hassall, comes from the Macmillan 
Company. Mr. Hassall is probably correct in taking 
for granted a present unusual interest in European 
history. This interest is becoming more marked on 
the part of those who desire to form any adequate 
notion of the history and the institutions of the 
United States. That most useful epitome of Ploetz, 
with all its excellences, leaves much to be desired. It 
attempts too much, it has not an orderly method of 
presentation, it omits much that a student of a period 
desires, and presents much for which he does not care. 
It was with satisfaction that the announcement of the 
‘Handbook’ by Mr. Hassall was received, for there is a 
place for such a work, and Mr. Hassall seemed 
peculiarly qualified to prepare it. 

In arrangement the new ‘Handbook’ is happy. The 
double pages are divided into four columns and in 
these are presented the contemporaneous histories of 
the four chief European nations, or groups of nations. 
Germany, England, and France are given each a col- 
umn in the major part of the work, and the other 
nations are grouped under the heads of “Eastern and 
Southern Europe,” or “Eastern, Southern, and North- 
ern Europe.” Mr. Hassall’s strength lies in his ac- 
counts of changes in governments, lists of emperors, 
dynasties of sovereigns and references to wars. The 
plan of his volume is_to state events directly and 
chronologically. In this last respect Mr. Hassall’s 
book disappoints us. It is without foot-notes; it gives 
almost no references; in cases of unsettled questions 
there is no mention of the contention, or reference 
to authors in which the opposing views are presented. 
In these respects the book is at a disadvantage when 
compared with Ploetz. Moreover its usefulness as a 
reference book is much impaired by lack of an index. 
The binding is likewise insecure. ~ 

Under the title ‘American Ideals and other Essays, 
Social and Political’ Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has re- 
published his most important contributions to period- 
ical literature during the past twelve years. The 
range of the essays is extensive. From a minute study 
of machine politics in New York City, Mr. Roosevelt 
rises to a discussion of the broad principles of inter- 
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national law involved in the Monroe doctrine, and 
from a sermonette on the Manly Virtues and Practical 
Politics he proceeds to a somewhat dogmatic consider- 
ation of the laws of social progress in reviews of 
Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution’ and of Brooks Adams’s ‘Law 
of Civilization and Decay.’ 

Everything that Mr. Roosevelt writes is interesting. 
His evident earnestness and his vigorous English com- 
mand respect if they do not always carry conviction. 
He believes that in life as on the football field “suc- 
cess can only come to the player who ‘hits the line 
hard,’ ” and he practices what he preaches. He does 
not attempt the judicial pose in his attitude on pres- 
ent political question. To him the Chicago platform is 
eimply “a farrago of sinister nonsense” and Mr. Bryan 
is an “amiable and windy demagogue.”’ His fellow- 
citizens who “object to what they style ‘government 
by injunction’ are, as regards the essential principles 
of government, in hearty sympathy with their remote 
skin-clad ancestors who lived in caves, fought one an- 
other with stone-headed axes and ate the mammoth 
and the woolly rhinoceros.” But his glittering gems 
of picturesque exaggeration sparkle in a solid quartz 
bed of sound sense. 

The most important and suggestive chapters in the 
volume are those which deal with legislative methods 
in New York State, machine politics in New York 
City, national civil service reform and the administra- 
tion of the New York police force. These essays are 
drawn from a rich fund of practical experience, and 
they have a unique value as an expression of the well 
considered opinions of the man who dominated the 
board of the National Civil Service Commissioners for 
six years and the board of Police Commissioners of 
New York City for two years. 

Another notable chapter is the reprint of the recent 
address of Mr. Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy on Washington’s Forgotten Maxim—*“To be pre- 
pared for war is the most effectual means to promote 
peace.” The Assistant Secretary's willingness to fight 
for peace has inspired much merriment in the news- 
papers, but the address is an able plea for an increase 
of our naval forces. 

But the chief value of this collection of political and 
social essays does not consist in the array of fact they 
present, nor in their shrewd philosophy of practical 
politics. They are valuable chiefly because they 
preach most practically and effectively the doctrine of 
good citizenship, of active civie virtue. Mr. Roosevelt 
has little tolerance for passive goodness. “The doer is 
better than the critic, the man who strives stands far 
above the man who stands aloof.” His appeal to the 
educated man to do his full civic duty is especially 
forcible. He has no sympathy with the dilettante 
spirit that prompts our business and professional men 
to theorize about good government while they shrink 
from the practical work of securing it. Less political 
criticism and more political work is the watchword 
that rings through the volume. 

The ideal of an American citizenship presented by 
these essays will appeal strongly to the popular heart. 
With fine seorn the author denounces the citizen 
“whose fatherland is the till,’ who “deprecates the 
assertion of national honor because it has a ‘bad effect 
on business’ or because it ‘impairs the value of securi- 
ties.’’’ He pours in unstinted measure his scathing 
contempt upon the sordid money-getters who “strive 
after an ideal in which they shall happily unite the 
imagination of a green-grocer with the heart of a 
Bengalee baboo.’’ The excellent preaching of these 
essays is enforced by the eminent public service of 
the author, and the book should have a wide influence 
for good. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have brought out in an at- 
tractive volume Ex-President Harrison’s papers on 
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‘This Country of Ours.’ This is the series that was 
originally contributed to the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,’ 
but it appears here in a revised form with some addi- 
tions. These papers are popular studies on familiar 
topics, but topics that are too little understood. The 
treatment is simple and direct, yet sufficiently replete 
with historical anecdote and illustration to make the 
book interesting. Few men have of late participated 
in public affairs in America who have General Har- 
rison’s faculty of popularization, and the theme he 
deals with lends itself to popular treatment. His 
scheme aims to give an historical background and 
then to describe the practical working of the ma- 
chinery of government. When General Harrison 
describes the movements on the stage of public affairs 
we feel that one is speaking who has himself been 
behind the scenes and who knows whereof he speaks. 
The seven chapters on ‘The President’ will afford a 
fair notion of the plan of the book. We have first a 
history of the origin of the presidency, then a statement 
of the qualifications and powers of the office, to this 
is added a further statement of the relations of this 
to other departments of the government, and the 
treatment ends with a consideration at some length 
of the duties of the president and with an account of 
his official life. The volume is more than expository ; 
in it there is an ideal of civic duty to the fulfillment 
of which the reader is urged. It is a book of a class 
of which there are many, but in its class it is credit- 
able, and merits a wide reading. 


‘The Plant Baby and its Friends,’ a new book by 
Kate Louise Brown, presents a carefully arranged 
series of science reading lessons for children of about 
seven years. The author’s aim is not merely to train 
the child’s eye to close observation, but also to stim- 
ulate intelligent inquiry,—to lead him to view the 
plant as a living being, with circulating sap if not 
blood in its veins, with like need of food, air, and 
sunshine as ourselves, with power to protect itself, to 
care lovingly for its offspring, to lay up food for the 
future. The author brings into her work subjects 
more advanced than is usual in elementary books, but 
her adaptation of this material to the childish under- 
standing is strikingly successful. There is also a 
directness about these pages that stamps them plainly 
as the outgrowth of actual experience in teaching. 
On the whole, scientific truth is not sacrificed in this 
elementary work, although in giving place to the 
popular tale of wheat grown from seeds preserved in 
the pyramids, the book suffers some loss of character. 
The original poems do not, we think, add to the 
value of the book. The illustrations by Mrs. Con- 
stance van Diest Collins add materially to its value 
and attractiveness. (New York: Silver, Burdett, 
& Co.) 


‘The Johnstons of Salisbury’ (Connecticut), by Wil- 
liam Preston Johnston, an admirable work of its kind, 


suggests two queries: first, what is history? second, 
is this work, is the whole class to which it belongs, 
worth the expenditure of time and labor? As more 
books of this sort have been produced in the last 
five years than in the previous twenty years, and the 
ratio of increase is not yet fixed, the queries seem 
pertinent. History is generally the narrative of the 
rise and fall of the few military, political, ecclesias- 
tical, or social rulers of a given period. Interesting— 
indispensable as general history is, does it always 
afford information as to the people of the epoch, their 
habits of life and thought, their occupations, their 
social conditions, their degree of intelligence and re- 
finement, their progress for example, from the initial 
conditions of the Jamestown and Mayflower periods? 
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Mr. Johnston has made a successful study of one part of 
the people—his own family and families allied to it. 
Had the same quality of service been performed for 
every family living here in 1732 and before, what 
abundant material would be available for perfect his- 
tory. But some one objects that in such case, “the 
world itself would not contain the books.” Possibly, 
but family history is the essence of town history, so 
town of state, and state of national history. When 
so constructed, the last would possess value and com- 
pleteness. It would embrace race and rulers, as 
geography embraces the landscape—plateaus and 
salient mountains. Mr. Johnston’s work will amply 
interest not only the genealogist but the general in- 
telligent reader. One fact we cannot fail to note— 
how often the sturdy little Commonwealth of Connec- 
ticut has enriched the other states of the Union! 
(New Orleans: J.J. Graham & Co.) 


With the recent edition of ‘Un Drama Nuevo’ one 
more masterpiece of Spanish literature is placed 
within reach of American students. Professor Matzke 
has shown good judgment in his choice of a book to 
edit, since this drama of Tamayo y Baus, though 
produced in Madrid in 1867, is practically unknown in 
America. The work ranks among the most striking 
literary productions of the present century—a play 
within a play, with our old friends Shakspere and 
Yorick in entirely new roles. the former. however, 
playing a subordinate part. The little edition before 
us contains an introduction on the life and works of 
Tamayo, and notes in which some of the difficulties 
of the text are explained. (New York: William R. 
Jenkins.) 


‘In the Days of the Pioneers,’ by Edward §&. Ellis, 
is the third volume of the ‘Boone and Kenton Series.’ 
The scene is laid on the Ohio River just before Gen- 
eral Wayne's expedition against the Indians in 1794. 
The story is full of not unwholesome adventure and is 
sure to interest boys, for whom it is written. The 
conclusion contains a brief account of the battle of 
Fallen Timbers, and short biographical sketches of 
Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton. (Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co.) From the same publishers we 
have ‘A Girl’s Ordeal,’ by Lucy C. Lillie. 


Professor F. L. Pattee has just issued ‘ Reading 
Courses in American Literature,’ designed to furnish to 
classes and private students a guide to the best literature 
of the Udited States. The author treats under five sub- 
divisions—the Colonial, Revolutionary, First Creative 
(1812-1837), Second Creative (1837-1861), Present—the 
authoritative historians, the literary characteristics, the 
representative authors, and their representative works 
for each period. Full lists of editions and publishers 
are given. The little book is well designed and well 
executed. (New York: Silver, Burdett, and Co. ) 


‘Department Ditties’ is published by Thacker, Lon- 
don (5s.): ‘Barrack-Room Ballads’ by Macmillan 
($1.25). ‘The Seven Seas’ by Appleton ($1.50). 
There is a cheap American reprint of the first two 
volumes. 
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Notes and Announcements. 


The Free Public Library of Philadelphia has placed 
all the volumes needed in the various university 
extension courses in this city on separate shelves in 
the women’s reading room, where they may be con- 
sulted by students. A second set of the books for the 
Crusades course is likewise placed in the Germantown 
branch. 

The December free lectures of the Kensington 
Ethical Society are: Dec. 5, ‘The Condition of Labor 
in the Coal Regions, Mr. George Chance; Dee. 12, 
‘The Russian Peasant and Count Tolstoi,) Miss Jane 
Addams; Dee. 19, ‘Co-operation vs. Competition,’ Miss 
Diana Hirschler. These lectures begin at eight 
o'clock. 

The Rev. Kenneth S. Guthrie, Ph. D., will deliver 
free lectures in the parish house of the Church of the 
Incarnation, Philadelphia: Dee. 4, ‘Longfellow ;’ Dec. 
11, ‘de Génestet;’ Dec. 18, ‘Tegnér;’ Jan. 8, ‘Ibsen;’ 
Jan. 15, ‘Lowell and Holmes;’ Jan. 22, ‘Riickert;’ 
Jan. 29, ‘Lanier and Taylor;’ Feb. 5, ‘Vrehlicky;’ 
Feb. 12, ‘Becquer and Bryant;’ Feb. 19, ‘Leo Tolstoi.’ 
These lectures begin at eight o'clock. 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, “ina desire 
to extend the influence of the foundation as far as 
possible,” offer the public a varied series of lectures 
supplementing the regular courses of the university. 
The lecturers and courses are: Dr. David Murray, 
‘Education in Japan;’ Professor Charles R. Lanman 
of Harvard, ‘The Poetry of India’ (the fifth series on 
the Turnbull foundation); Dr. Richard Burton, ‘The 
Modern Novel’ (on the Donovan foundation); Pro- 
fessor William Knight of St. Andrew’s, ‘Wordsworth,’ 
‘Coleridge,’ ‘Shelley,’ and ‘Keats;’ Professor Wood- 
row Wilson, ‘Leaders of Political Science; the Rev. 
Professor Cheyne of Oxford, ‘Phases of Jewish Reli- 
gious Life after the Exile.’ The last series will be 
delivered as well in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc isexpected to return to Philadelphia 
at the beginning of January. His return will recall to 
Philadelphians the extreme success that attended Mr. 
Belloc’s lecture season in America a year ago, when 
he delivered one hundred lectures under the auspices 
of the American Society of University Extension in 
Philadelphia and vicinity. Mr. Belloc’s record as a 
university man is exceeding brilliant. At Oxford he 
won the Brackenbury scholarship in History, a first 
class in the History School, and was elected ‘president 
of the Oxford Union—the highest honor in the gift 
of the undergraduates. Mr. Belloc’s experience of 
life is noteworthy. He served with the French ar- 
tillery on the German frontier and on the staff of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, London. In addition to sound 
scholarship, Mr. Belloc possesses a fascinating person- 
ality and a literary gift that has already won merited 
recognition for his volume of ‘Verses and Sonnets’ 
(London: Ward and Downey) and ‘The Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts’ (London and New York: Arnold). 
He has collaborated as well in the volume of ‘Essays 
on Liberalism, by Six Oxford Men’ (London: The 
Cassell Publishing Co.). 
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Lecture Announcements of the American Society of 
University Extension. 
AUTUMN COURSES, 1897. 


At the time THe Crrizgn goes to press the following courses have been definitely arranged : 
a : CENTRES IN PHILADELPHIA. 7 as . 
CENTRE. LECTURER, ] SUBJECT. DATES OF LECTURES. 


Association Local. . . | Frederick H. Sykes .| Victorian Poets . ...... . .| Nov. 5,12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10. 
15th and Chestnut sts. 


Bainbridge Street . . . | Thomas W. Surette . . | Great Composers; Romantic Period . | Nov, 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16. 
Church of the Crucifixion, 
Eighth and Bainbridge sts. 


Church of the Covenant, | Thomas W. Surette . . | Great Composers: Romantic Period . 
27th and Girard ave, | 
Hebrew Literature Soc’y Clyde B. Furst. . . . | The Greater English Novelists 
Kensington .. . . . Robert E, Thompson , | American History : Social and Indus- 
ee ~ « «| Oct & 25,42, 29, Nov. §, E2. 
Light House. . . . Clyde B. Furst, . . . | The Greater English Novelists... Sept. 30, Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28. 


Touro Hall, . . . . .| Frederick H. Sykes. .| Victorian Poets ....... . . Oct. 28, Nov. 4, II. 
roth and Carpenter sts. | | 


West Park. . .. Albert H. Smyth. . .|Shakspere. ........... Nov. 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 


4st and Westminster ; ave e.| 


Nov. 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17. 


Sept. 26, Oct. 3, 10, 17, 24. 


| 
| 
| 
I s 
| 


CENTRES OUT OF PHILADEI sPHIA,. 


Altoona. . ... . .| Clyde B. Furst, . . .| The Greater English Novelists . . . | Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9. 
Auantic City, N. J. . .| Thomas W. Surette. . Great Composers; Classical Period . | Nov. 9, 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 14. 
Baltimore, Md... . .| Willam Crane, . . . Medieval English Literature . . . Nov, 18, Dec. 2, 16, 30, Jan. 13, 27, 
Feb. 10, 24. 

Baltimore, Md. . . . .| Henry E. Shepherd . French History and Literature . . .| Dec. 7, Jan. 4, Feb. 1, Mar. 1. 
Birmingham . . . . . | Clyde B. Furst. . . . | The Greater English Novelists . . . | Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10. 
Braddock . . . . . .| Clyde B. Furst. . . . | The Greater English Novelists . . . | Nov. 23, 30, Dec. 7. 
Chester . . - .. .| Henry W. Elson. . . | Great Republic in its Youth . . .| Nov. 1, 8, 15, 22, Dec. 6, 13. 
Harrisburg. . . . . . | Thomas W. Surette. . Great Composers: Classical Period . | Sept. 30, Oct. 7,14, 21, 28, Nov. 4. 
Indiana ... «. +| Clyde B. Furst. . . .| The Greater English Novelists. . . ; Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24, Dec. 1, 8. 
Millville, N. J. . . . . | Thomas W. Surette. . | Great Composers: Classical Period . | Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24, Dec. 1, 8. 
New York. . . . . .| Henry W. Elson, . . | American History ..... . . «| Oct. 21, 28, Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
New York. . . . . .| Henry W. Elson. . .| American History ...... . .| Oct. 22, 29, Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, 
New York. Thomas W. Surette . . | Great Composers: Classical Periud . | Nov. 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 
Alliance Hall 4197 E. Br’ away 
New York, .. Joseph French Johnson | Present Problems, . . . . . . . .| Nov. 10,17, 24, Dec. 1, 8, 15. 
New York. . . . . . | Joseph French Johnson | Present Problems, . . . . . | Nov. 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16. 
Pittsburgh . . . . . .| Clyde B. Furst. . . .| The Greater English Novelists . . .| Nov. 8, 1§, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 
Riverton, N. J... . .| Albert H. Smyth. . .|Shakspere. .. . ...... .~ ~ | Oct. 21, 28, Nov. 4, 11, 18, Dec. 2. 
Salem, N. J... . . .| Albert H. Smyth. . .|Shakspere...... o so © © | Oct. §, 19, Nov. 2, 16, 30, Dee. 7. 
Salisbury, Md. . . . .| Frederick H. Sykes . | Victorian Poets ....... . .| Nov. 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 14, 21. 
Somerville, N. J. . . . | Thomas W. Surette. . Great Composers: Classical Period . | Oct. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Nov. 5. 
West Chester. . . . . | Thomas W. Surette. . | Great Composers: Classical Period . | Nov. 6, 13, 20, 27, Dec. 4, II. 
Wilmington, Del... . . | Woodrow Wilson. . Great Leaders of Political Thought . | Oct. 21, Nov. 4, 18. 
Wilmington, Del.. . . | James Harvey Robinson | Some Historical Movements of the 

Nineteenth Century. . ... . «| Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 13. 


WINTER COURSES, 1898. 


CENTRES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Afternoon Lectures (Spe- 

cial course) . . . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . The Crusades . . . . 2 2 co « «| Jame 10, 27, 24, 38, Feb. 7, 14: 
Afternoon Lectures (Spe- 

cial course) . . . .| Bliss Perry .. . . .| Representative Novelists and Short | 

Story Writers ....... . «| Feb. 21, 28, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 

Association Local,. . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . .| Cityof Paris ....... . «| Jan. 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 15. 
Association Local,. . . | John C, VanDyke . . Italian Art ......... . | Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Apr. 5. 
Germantown . . . . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . - | The Crusades ........ . «| Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, It. 
Kensington .. . . .| Robert E. Thompson . | American Literature ....... | Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25, Mar. 4, 11. 


Peirce School, . . . .| E. D. Warfield. . . . | American History 
g17 Chestnut st. | 
South Philadelphia +e) Frederick H. Sykes. Victorian Poets ..---.-+-e-s Feb. 21, 28, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 


CEN NTRES <¢ our OF PHILADE LPHIA. 


Alooes.. « « + « « «| Eleme Belle . «. . i} The Crusades one 6 oo « 6 | Bn 87; 24, Maw. 3, 10, 87, 
Braddock . ... . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . . | The French Revolution os 0 co « «| FOR 22, Mer. 2, S, 35, 22, 20. 
Burlington, N. J. . . . | Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The Crusades ......... «| Jan. &, ¥5, 22, 20, Feb. 5, 12. 
Camden, N.J. . . . .| Frederick H.Sykes. .| Victorian Poets ... ..... . . | Jam. 10,17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 
Harrisburg eid ow hes. Se ch IS oe. octet eracael | Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10. 
Moorestown, N. J. . . | Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The Crusades... | Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 
New York. . . . . . | Thomas W. Surette. . | Great Composers: Romantic Period . | Jan. 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9, 16. 
New York... . . .| Clyde B. Furst. . . . | The Greater English Novelists . . .|. 2.2.2 eee ee ees 
Pittsburgh . . . . . . | Hilaire Belloc . , . . | The Crusades . . .| Feb. 21, 28, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Pittsburgh .. . .. .| James E. Keeler, . .| Astronomy . . . | Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 
Salem, N.J. . . . . .| Thomas W. Surette . . | Great Composers: “Classical Period - Jan. 18, Feb. 1, 15, Mar. 1, 15, 29. 
Somerville, N. J. . . . | Thomas W. Surette. . | Great Composers: Romantic Period . | Feb. 14, 21, 28, Mar. 7, 14, 21. 
Tarrytown, N. Y.. . . | William H, Goodyear . | Debt of the Nineteenth —" to 

=. eee | Jan. 14, 2t, 28, , Feb. 40 II, 18. 
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THE CITIZEN. {December, 


~ Seenicines Affairs 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE CONSIDERATION OF CITY PROBLEMS FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF THE TA X-PAYER AND CITIZEN. 


Among the contributions which have appeared in the numbers already issued are : 
A Bibliography of Municipal Administration and City Conditions. By Robert C. Brooks. Paper, 8vo. 224 pp. 50 
cents (separately). 
Why New York Should Own Iis Gas Supply, A Controversy. By Hon. Edward M. Grout and Allen Ripley Foote. 
American Political Ideas and Institutions in their Relation to the Conditions of City Life. By Dr. Leo S. Rowe. 
The Labor Question in the Department of Street Cleaning of New York. By George E. Waring, Jr. 
Public vs. Private Operation of Street Railways. Affirmed by Hon. John DeWitt Warner. Denied by Edward E. 
Higgins. 
Book Reviews, Digests of Periodical Literature, Bibliographical Inde.x, ete. 
The December Number will Contain: 
A Discussion of Municipal Ownership of Electric Lighting Plants. 
Tenement House Reform. 
Municipal Gas in Philadelphia. 
Civie Service of the Merchants’ Association of San Francisco. 
And other articles by eminent authorities upon City government. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS, 25C. EACH. 
(Except Vol. I, No. 1, containing Bibliography—price of which is 50c. ) 
Address all communications to 


COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 


S2 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Magazine Readers, Httention! toy one $2.45 


I offer any one of the four combinations for $2.45. Mlailed to one address, or each Magazine 
to a separate address for a full year. Ask for catalogue. 


MUNSEY S| MUNSEY'S | 
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YN 
We are Agents for all American and Foreign Publications. We refer you to any of the leading 
publishers; The Bank of Le Roy, N. Y.; Postmaster at Le Roy, N. Y. Address: 


J. W. GRUMIAUX, REWSRAFER AGENCY: LE ROY, N.Y. 
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Recent Publications of the American Economic Association. 


MONOGRAPHS. 


VOLUME XI. 


Nos. |, 2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro. By F. 1. Horrman, F.S.S. Price 
$1.25; cloth $2.00. 

No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. 
Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 

TO APPEAR SOON 

The Cotton Industry: An Essay in American Economic 
History. By M. B. HAMMOND. 


sy IRVING FISHER, 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


VOLUME I. 


No. |. The Theory of Economic Progress, by JoHN b. 
CLARK, Ph.D. The Relation of Changes in the 
Volume of the Currency to Prosperity, by FRANcis 
A. WALKER, LL.D. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three 
papers: Gain Sharing, by H.R. Towne; The Premium 
Plan, by F. A. Hatsey; A Piece-Rate System, by F. 
W. TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 

No. 3. The Populist Movement. 


Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. 


W. Lexis, translated by Jorn CUMMINGS, 
Price 50 cents. 


Nos. 5-6. The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. by 
WILLIAM ROWLAND HOPKINS. Price 75 cents. 


Visit 


Hawaiian Islands| 


Fascinatingly interesting to the 
tourist. An ideal climate. Tropical 
and volcanic scenery of great grand- 
eur. The Native Race and the poli- 
tical situation—an engaging study. 
A tour of these Islands—the event 
of a life-time. 


A SELECT PARTY 


personally conducted under the auspi- 
ces of Education, will leave Boston 
in February, 1898, returning in April. 
Everything absolutely first-class. 
Send for prospectus. 


eee 
Kasson & Palmer 


By Frank L, McVey, 


By Professor 
Ph, D. 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston, Mass. 





VOLUME li. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 


No. |. Economics and Jurisprudence. 
ADAMS, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. 
GEORGE. Price 50 cents. 


No. 3. The General Property Tax in California. 
Car_ C. PLEHN, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 


No. 4. The Area and Population of the United States 
at the Eleventh Census. By WALTER F. WILLcox, 
Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 5. Discourse Concerning the Currencies of 
the British Plantations. by WILLIAM DoucLass. 
Edited by C. J. BuLLock, Ph.D. Price, 50 cents. 


Price of the several volumes of Monographs, unbound, $4.00 each. 
Bound in cloth, $5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional 
volume. The set of ten bound volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any 
bound volume will be sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in ex- 
change for the unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. 
Copies can also be furnished in half morocco at so cents per volume 
additional to the price in cloth, 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
ies, $2.50 per year; or $4.00 for all the publications. Any single Mon- 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 


One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders. 


By Henry C. 
By JOHN E, 


By 


Address applications for membership and inquiries to the 


SEC’Y of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studies and Mon- 
ographs to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Just Issued. 


Syllabus of Six Lectures. 


The Greater English Novelists, 
By Clyde B. Furst, M. A., Lecturer to the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. 
es . Io cents. 


G—1. 


G—2. Syllabus of Six Lectures on 
Shakespeare, 
By Albert H. Smyth, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Central High School, Philadelphia. 
- . To cents, 


G— 3. Syllabus of Six Lectures. 
The Classical Composers, 


By Thomas Whitney Surette, Lecturer on Music for the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


G—4. Syllabus of Six Lectures. 
Old Italian Painting, 


By John C. Van Dyke, L. H. D., Professor of the History of Art in 
Rutgers College. 
to cents, 


G—s. Syllabus of Six Lectures. 
American History 
Social and Industrial (1789-1829), 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S. T. D., President of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia. 
Io cents 
G—6. Syllabus of Six Lectures. 


The Victorian Poets, 
By Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph. D., Staff Lecturer in English 

Literature to the American Society for the Extension o 

University Teaching. 
- + . 1§ cents, 
Address 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

PHILADELPHIA 
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High-Class ass Holiday Books. 


Morocco. By EpmMonpo Der Amicis. ‘Translated from the 
Italian by Maria H, Lansdale. Illustrated by fifty photo- 
gravures anda map. Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, ornamental covers. Inacloth box. . $ 5 00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops 10 CO 


Holland. By Epmonpo De Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian by Helen Zimmern. 
photogravures and a map. 
crown 8vo, gilt tops. 
(with slip covers) . 


Three-quarters calf, ¢ gilt tops 


Bound in two volumes, 


10 OO 


Spain and the Spaniards. By Epmonpo DE Amicis. 
Translated from the Italian by Stanley Rhoads Yarnail, 
M. A. Illustrated with forty-five photogravures and a 
map. With an index. 
8vo, gilt tops, Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers) . . $ 5 eo 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops : 10 00 
Large-paper edition, in two volumes, limited to 150 
copies. Proofs on India paper. Bound in white vellum 
style (with red slip covers) . . net, $10 CO 


Life of General George Gordon Meade. Commander 
of the Army of the Potomac. By RICHARD MEADE 
BACHE. With three photogravure portraits and twenty- 
two maps and plans. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. By subscription only . . . net, $3 00 


(ene ner es semetene near enee 

Siam and the Siamese. Six Years’ Recollections of an 
English Governess at the Siamese Court. By ANNA 
HARRIETTE LEONOWENS. New edition, with new 
binding and twelve beautiful half-tone illustrations, from 
original photographs taken in Siam. One volume, crown 
Ovo, Goth, gittop . . . . «6» . $1 50 


Life and Travel in India. Being Recollections of a 
Journey Before the Days of Railroads. By ANNA 
HARRIEITE LEONOWENS. New edition, with new 
binding and twelve beautiful half-tone illustrations from 
original photographs taken in India. 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top . ft 50 


Captain Jack, the Scout; or, the Indian Wars About 
Old Fort Duquesne. An Historical Novel. by 
CHARLES MCKNIGHT. New edition, with new binding 
and twelve fine half-tone portraits from rare engravings, 
One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilttop . - $1 50 


The Amateur Photographer. A Manual of Photo- 
graphic Manipulation, intended especially for Beginners | 
and Amateurs, with Suggestions as to the Choice of | 
Apparatus and Processes. By ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 
M.D. Fifth edition. Thoroughly revised and brought 
to date. One volume, 12mo, limp morocco . $1 CO 


| 


Illustrated by forty-four | 


Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box 
$ 5 00 | 


| Venice. 


Bound in two volumes, crown | 


One volume, | 


| 





Florence. Its History; the Medici; the Humanists; 
Letters; Arts. By CHARLES YRIARTE. New edition, 
revised’ and compared with the latest authorities, by 
Maria H. Lansdale. Ulustrated with thirty photogra- 
vures and a map, One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top . ; ; . $3 00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges } 7 00 


| Rome. By Francis Wry. New edition, revised and 
compared with the latest authorities, by Maria H. Lans- 
dale. Illustrated with thirty photogravures and a map. 
One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top . $3 00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges . 7 00 


Industries and Modern Life. 
J. SITWELL.  [llus- 
With index and 
. $3 00 

7 00 


Lorna Doone. <A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. BLACK- 
MORE. Illustrated with fifty-one photogravures. Bound 
in two volumes, crown 8vo, with gilt tops, backs and 
sides. Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box " slip 
covers) ote an $ 6 co 
Three- -quarters calf, ¢ gilt tops ta ee “12 00 
Large-paper edition, in three volumes, ‘limited to 250 
copies. Proofs on India paper. Bound in white vellum 
style (with red slip covers) . . , . net, $15 00 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered into 
English verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Containing 
the first and fourth editions and much other matter per- 
taining to this now world-famous series of verses. With 
biographical introduction by Talcott Williams. Printed 
in antique type, on deckel-edge laid paper, with deco- 
rative title-page. _— 16mo, daintily bound, with 
gilt top . , . $1 00 


The Heart of Merrie eens. By JAMES S. STONE, 
D.D. A new issue, in new dress, of a delightful book 
of English travel, away from the beaten track of the 
average tourist, through green lanes and quiet by-ways 
into Rural England, With sixteen half-tone illustra- 
tions from original a One volume, crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top . . $1 50 


Its History, Art, 
Translated from the French by F. 
trated with twenty-eight photogravures, 
map. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top . 
Full polished calf, gilt edges . 


The Stanzas of Omar Khayyam. Translated from the 
Persian by JOHN LESLIE GARNER, Second edition, with 
an introduction and notes. This first and only transla- 
tion of Omar Khayyam by an American scholar, pri- 
vately printed a few years since, has been revised and 
re-written, and is now offered to the public. It is printed 
in an antique type, on deckel-edge laid paper, with 
decorative ee — 16mo, daintily bound, 
with gilt top . $1 00 


THE LAUREL LIBRARY—134 Vehatins. 


A Series of the BestiBooks of the Worid’s Great Authors. 


It is largely made up of the Classics of Fiction, with a sprinkling of Travel, Biography and Poetry. 


The publishers 


purpose has been to make a series of books, not only excellent from a literary point of view, but so well constructed mechan- 


ically that even the fastidious book-lover will not object to reading them. 


They are to be shapely and generous I2mos, 


uniform in size, of clear, readable type, and carefully printed on handsome laid paper, especially made for the series, with 


“Laurel Library” wa'er mark. 


In binding, every detail has been looked after. 
sewing is done in such a substantial manner that the books wil! readily open without breaking in the back. 


The sheets are carefully folded, and the 
A simple but 


effective cover design, with distinct title lettering, has been chosen, and the series is uniformly bound in fine English cloth, 


dark olive in color, with slightly trimmed edges and gilt tops. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Titles and New Christmas Catatogue with Special NET Prices. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, 


Please mention FHE CITIZEN 


PHILADELPHIA. 





